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The CLERGY REVIEW 


New Series VoL. XXXVII No.7 JULY 1952 
THE TRINITY AND THE CHRISTIAN LIFE! 


T is hardly possible not to notice a sharp contrast between 

the Trinity of the New Testament and the Trinity of our 
theological text books. The doctrine is the same but how 
differently presented ! The Trinity of the Scriptures is vibrantly 
alive, and yet does it not tend in our schools to become a dead 
letter and, save to philosophical minds, a strangely incompre- 
hensible one? I am far from suggesting that subsistent relations 
with their esse in and their esse ad, the arithmetical series of the 
one essence, the two processions, the three persons, the four real 
relations and the five notions should forfeit their honoured place 
in our manuals. All this “expolitio metaphysica” is a valued 
heritage of Christian thought which we should do ill to aban- 
don. Without it, indeed, we should scarcely be able to formu- 
late the Trinity in a philosophically intelligible way. Moreover 
we still have fresh in our memory the encyclical Humani generis 
with its admonition against discarding philosophical notions 
which the Christian mind has elaborated to express revealed 
truth, as though we should do better to return to the simpler 
language of Scripture and the early Fathers. A divine message 
delivered to the human mind and assimilated by it must inevit- 
ably find expression in human concepts, many of them difficult 
and abstruse, and when divine mysteries are communicated to 
us by the living voice of the Church, to hear whom is to hear 
Christ Himself, then the human notions she uses do infallibly 
(however analogically) convey to us the truth that God has 
revealed. Let us, once for all, forswear an anti-intellectual and 
pietistic view which would deny to the human will and its 
aspirations the guidance of that intellectual light—“signatum 
est super nos lumen vultus tui, Domine”—by which alone it 
can find its way to God. And so there is no question here of 
deprecating a Trinitarian theology designed, and providen- 
tially developed under the Church’s vigilant eye, to safeguard 


1 Adapted from a paper read to the Catholic Conference of Ecclesiastical 
Studies. Easter, 1951. 


Vol. xxxvii 385 2B 
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and expound the deposit of faith. What one may justly deplore, 
however, is a theological treatment of this fundamental mystery 
which, through being almost exclusively abstract and meta- 
physical, so effectively removes it from the purview of many 
priests that they will rarely, if ever, preach about it to the 
faithful. 

I therefore plead for a theology of the Trinity that may be 
something more than a metaphysical skeleton. Bone-structure 
is admittedly the necessary foundation of true beauty in the 
human form, but nobody wants to be always looking at it. The 
conceptual statement of the mystery—its philosophical frame- 
work, if you will—is indispensable if the doctrine is to preserve 
its authentic form and outline; but there is little in that frame- 
work to move the heart. If the Trinity is to be for us the 
gloriously vital truth it is in reality, we must keep returning to 
contemplate it at the source from which we first learned it, and 
so warm our hearts at the glowing utterance of Christ. As the 
Pope wisely observes in Humani generis, “the study of these 
hallowed sources (Scripture and Tradition) gives the sacred 
sciences a perpetual youth; while if you avoid the labour of 
probing deeper and deeper yet into the sacred deposit, your 
speculations—experience proves it—grow barren.” 

And, in fact, a return to the doctrine of the Trinity as Christ 
Himself sets it forth justifies our claim that it is literally a vital 
doctrine—a doctrine of life. Better still, it is a life story—the 
life story of the Father, the Son and the Holy Ghost. And the 
story is told us by the Son. 

“T have come,” He says in effect, “to tell you about my 
Father.” The keynote of our Lord’s message is here: a divine 
altruism, or otherwardness, which marks all the utterances of 
the Son; a constant solicitude to refer all things to their eternal 
source, the Father. The Son cannot do anything of Himself but 
what He sees the Father doing; His doctrine is not His own but 
the Father’s who sent Him; it is the Father who abides in Him 
who does the works. Quotations need not be multiplied: the 
Son tells us at the end of His life on earth what has been the 
message He came to bring: “‘Father,” He says, “I have glori- 
fied thee on the earth; I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do... . I have manifested thy name to the men 
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whom thou hast given me. . . . Now they have known that all 
things which thou hast given me are from thee. Because the 
words which thou gavest me, I have given to them. And they 
have received them and have known in very deed that I came 
out from thee. . . . All my things are thine and thine are mine; 
and I am glorified in them.”? 

Particularly significant are those last words: “‘J am glorified 
in them.” If the Son’s work has been to glorify, to manifest, the 
Father—then in so doing He has also glorified and manifested 
Himself: the revelation is reciprocal. “‘For the Father loveth the 
Son and showeth Him all the things which He himself doth... 
that all men may honour the Son as they honour the Father. 
He who honoureth not the Son honoureth not the Father who 
sent Him.” And when at last, as if in desperation, Philip says to 
Him, “Lord, show us the Father and it is enough for us”, Jesus 
gives him that mysterious reply which in fact makes everything 
clear: “‘Have I been so long a time with you and have you not 
known me? Philip, he who sees me sees the Father also. How 
sayest thou: Show us the Father? Do you not believe that I am 
in the Father and the Father in me?’’? 

Here are the two divine persons, the Father and the Son, 
manifesting themselves in complete unselfishness. It is the doc- 
trine of subsistent and opposed relations clothed in the living 
words of Christ. Would you know the Father? Then know the 
Son. Would you know the Son? Then know the Father. The 
Father is the divine Person He is only because He is the Father 
of the Son; the Son is the divine Person He is only because He 
is the Son of the Father. Can we wonder, then, that when the 
Son comes amongst us He is full of the praises of His Father? 
To be His Father’s Son is His very being, and so He cannot but 
proclaim this relation as He does, with an engaging filial appre- 
ciation which seems to us almost self-effacement. But—and this 


' is the marvellous thing—it is not self-effacement, it is self- 
| assertion. In denying that He has anything of His own but the 


personal privilege of having received from the Father all that 


| makes Him one and the same God with His divine Progenitor, 


the Son is simply asserting Himself; He is saying who He is. 


1 Cf. John v, 19; vii, 16; xiv, 10; xvii, 4 ff. 
2 John v, 22. 3 John xiv, 9-11. 
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I think this divine “otherwardness” of the persons of the 
Trinity ought to encourage us in using the scriptural and tra- 
ditional practice of appropriation. “‘All my things are thine 
and thine are mine.”’ With this divine reassurance in our ears, 
need we be so reluctant as we nowadays are to attribute in a 
special way to one divine person perfections and activities which 
we know to be common to all three? Need we be more tender 
of the Son’s honour than He is of His own? If He could say 
that His doctrine is not His but the Father’s who sent Him, 
that He can do nothing save what He sees the Father doing, 
then surely we may follow the divine example and, with St Paul 
and the early Christian writers, attribute especially to Father, 
Son or Holy Spirit those different functions in our creation, 
sanctification and salvation which serve to remind us that if 
they are one God they are none the less truly three distinct 
persons. Sabellianism, rather than Subordinationism, is the real 
danger today; we are perhaps far more apt to forget the real 
distinction of the divine persons than to belittle the honour of 
the Son or of the Holy Ghost. For those. who know that the 
divine Spirit is God precisely because He is the Spirit of the 
Father and the Son, breathed eternally by them and co-equal 
with them, there can be no risk of misunderstanding when we 
appropriate the work of sanctification to Him; for how else is 
He sanctifier than by a divine power which is numerically one 
in Him and in the Father and the Son? St Leo reminds us that 
we should never realize that God is a Trinity if we spoke of Him 
always as one; and therefore to use these appropriations, he 
observes, is not to confound Catholic doctrine but to teach it; 
“non perturbatur fides catholica sed docetur.”! Can we not 
make ourselves at home in our Father’s house? 

And so we are brought to consider the Holy Ghost, with 
whom the life story of the divine persons enters upon what for 
us must be its most interesting phase. For it is with the Holy 
Spirit that the life story of the Blessed Trinity begins to be also 
our own. 

As the Son came to reveal the Father, so the Spirit has come 
to manifest the Son. The Spirit, Christ tells us, ‘“‘shall glorify 
me because he shall receive of mine and shall show it to you’”’.? 


1 Migne, P.L., 54, col. 404. 2 John xvi, 15. 
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The parallel with the Son’s revealing function is exact. “Father,” 
the Son had said, “I have glorified thee on the earth . . . now 
they have known that all things which thou hast given me are 
from thee.” The Spirit in like manner glorifies the Son by show- 
ing to the world the divine life which He has received eternally 
from the Son and from the Father. But now in this process of 
reciprocal manifestation there is a mysterious and unexpected 
reversal. Hitherto we have seen the Son pointing upwards to 
the Father: “‘all my things are thine and thine are mine” ; we 
have seen Him as the Father’s right hand (paterna dextera) raised 
up to the Father in a continued gesture of filial acknowledge- 
ment. But with the Holy Spirit our attention is directed down- 
wards, downwards to the world of men. The Spirit is the finger 
of the Father’s right hand (digitus paternae dexterae), but He is a 
divine finger who points down to us. He still points to the Son, 
but to the Son who is head of His mystical body; He bears 
witness to the Son who through and by His Spirit grants the 
grace of adoptive sonship to all the members of His Church; 
He points to us who by the Father’s eternal decree are called to 
be shaped according to the likeness of the Son, who thus 
becomes the first-born among many brethren. He still reveals 
the divine life, but He reveals it now as shared by us, as the 
charity of God that is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy 
Spirit who is given to us.! 

And so, hard upon the gospel of Jesus Christ follows the 
gospel of the Holy Spirit, the Acts of the Apostles, where we 
see the beginnings of the final phase in the life story of the divine 
persons, the last episode in this series of divine testimonies. 
From Pentecost until the end of time, the Spirit bears witness 
to Christ in His Church. On that day the solemn promise of 
Christ is fulfilled : He sends His Spirit to promulgate the Church 
which had been born from His side on Calvary. The sound of 
a mighty wind, the living breath of God, the fire of charity that 
Christ had come to enkindle, tongues to bear witness—how 
more fittingly could the Holy Spirit demonstrate to the world 
that this small community of some hundred and twenty souls, 
with Mary the Mother of God, was the nucleus of the mystical 
body of Christ in which men by baptism were to be reborn as 
1 Cf. Rom. v, 5. 
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sons of God? But these outward and challenging signs were 
incidental, meant to call attention to the first impact of the 
Church upon the world. The essential and perennial witness of 
the Spirit will be given from within the Church, of which He 
is the soul and sanctifying principle: “Credo in Spiritum Sanc- 
tum, Dominum et vivificantem.”’ As my soul works within me, 
principle of my human life, inner source of those external 
properties and actions which reveal me as a man, so the Holy 
Spirit dwells and works within the Church, unifying and sancti- 
fying, source and vital principle of those activities and properties 
which reveal the Church before the eyes of men as the true 
mystical body of the Word Incarnate: one with that visible 
and indivisible unity which the body of Christ must have; holy 
with all the riches of Christ’s redeeming grace ; catholic because 
the one Spirit is given to all; apostolic because the soul that 
animates it is the divine Spirit who gives witness to Christ. 

But if the Spirit dwells in the whole Church to make it the 
true Body of Christ and to manifest it as such, He dwells also 
in each member of it, by grace assimilating them all to Christ 
the Head. As the Head is the Son of God by nature, so the 
members are sons of God by grace and adoption. He who is 
soul of the Body is also the Spirit of adoption, in whom we are 
enabled to call God our Father; He is the Spirit who together 
with our spirit bears testimony that we are sons of God, heirs of 
God and joint heirs with Christ ;1 He is the Father’s gift to us, 
“‘Altissimi donum Dei’’; He is the finger of the Father’s right 
hand, touching the soul and setting upon it the seal and impress 
of the divinity that shapes it to the likeness of the Son. It is 
indeed the Father’s finger that so moulds us; but the finger is 
extended by the hand, as the hand is extended by the Father; 
and therefore when the Spirit dwells in us as in His temple, the 
Father and the Son too, who send Him, also come and make 
their abode with us. Would you separate finger from hand, 
hand from Father? 

Here, then, in the souls of the just, is the final term of that 
outpouring of divine life which wells up eternally in the bosom 
of the Father when He begets His Son, which through and by 
the Son is breathed in the Holy Spirit, and which in and by the 

1 Cf. Rom. viii, 15-17. 
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Spirit becomes our life too. ‘Si scires donum Dei!” No wonder 
the Son came to tell us about His Father; it was necessary that 
we should know His Father who was to be our Father also, 
necessary that in knowing the Father we should know the Son 
whose brethren by adoption we were destined to become. And 
no wonder, when His earthly life was nearing its close, He 
incessantly directed the minds of His disciples to the thought 
of the Spirit whom He and the Father would send. We can well 
understand the urgency with which He tells them that they 
must not lament or weep because He is about to leave them. 
“T will tell you the truth,” He says, “‘it is expedient to you that 
I go. For if I go not, the Paraclete will not come to you; but 
if I go I will send him to you.’? The Son of God must go, He 
must return to His Father by the painful way of Calvary and so 
merit for us the gift of the Spirit, the gift of the divine life, the 
grace of adoptive sonship. To what end should He have 
revealed to us the intimacies of the life of the Triune God, if 
He was not, by His passion and death, to earn for us the Spirit 
who of that life would give us a share? He had come that we 
might have life and have it more abundantly; and the price 
of divine life for us was human death for Him. “Morte vitam 
protulit.” 


I feel convinced that it is on lines such as these, however 
imperfectly I have traced them, that the mystery of the Trinity 
must be brought into the current of our conscious Christian 
life. There is nothing here that is new. It is in this way that 
Christ Himself taught the doctrine to His disciples, and this is 
how it was preached by St John and, above all, by St Paul. Let 
us by all means hold fast to the metaphysical framework of the 
dogma, to those lapidary definitions by which the essence of the 
divine teaching is protected against heretical disfigurements and 
moulded into theological form. But let us also, as Pope Pius XIT 
bids us, constantly rejuvenate our understanding of the mystery 
by recourse to the Scriptures and the Fathers. The more fre- 
quently we do this, the more clearly we see that the Trinity and 
Grace are but two facets of one mystery: the mystery of the 
divine life viewed as it is in God and viewed as it is in us. And 


1 John xvi, 7. 
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so the rigid formulas, literally, come to life. The Father eternally 
begetting His Son is less remote from us when we think of Him, 
also eternally, adopting us into the divine household to be His 
own children; the Son, whose adoptive brethren we are, is 
seen to have by His eternal generation a sort of divine kinship 
with us, a kinship closer and more sublime even than that 
which He assumed by His incarnation; the Holy Spirit, eternal 
Love breathed by Father and Son, becomes “dulcis hospes 
animae’’, sealing us with the likeness of the Godhead, the 
Father’s own gift to us, the inward and comforting pledge of 
our divine inheritance. 

The problem of teaching the Trinity thus resolves itself into 
the problem, perhaps equally difficult, of teaching Grace. And 
here again I plead for a theology in which formal abstractions 
are more fully integrated with scriptural and patristic teaching. 
We are habitually inclined to think of grace as a state and 
consequently, perhaps, to regard it as static. Admittedly, the 
Council of Trent described it in terms of state, quality, form, or 
condition. It was necessary that the Church should insist on 
this aspect of our justification ; the Lutheran doctrine, that the 
remission of sin leaves the soul in reality exactly as it was before, 
called for emphasis upon the interior renovation of man by a 
real ontological gift “which is poured forth in our hearts and 
remains therein’’. But it is not less important to remind our- 
selves that this gift, this quality, is a sort of new nature and 
therefore a new principle of life and activity. “Esse est propter 
operationem”’; we are what we are in order that we may act 
according to our nature; and by grace we are made adopted 
children of God in order that we may act as sons of God. And 
just as our natural powers become atrophied by inaction, so this 
principle of divine life thrives only on the activity belonging 
to those who are sons of God and sharers of the divine 
nature. 

And what is this activity that is proper to the sons of God? 
When we turn to the Scriptures we find two categories of texts 
that describe it. In some passages, two especially, our divine 
life is presented to us in its ultimate perfection and full fruition, 
as it will be in heaven: “‘We are now the sons of God, but it 
hath not yet appeared what we shall be; when he [it?] shall 
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appear, we shall be like to him for we shall see him as he is.’”! 
It is in the beatific vision, when the adopted sons of God enjoy 
the undimmed contemplation of their Father’s countenance, 
that their God-likeness will attain its full development; truly 
then the sons of God will be seen to “share the divine nature’, 
for they will find their beatitude in exercising that very opera- 
tion which is proper to God alone, the intimate and immediate 
knowledge of the divine Essence. 

But the time of that full fruition is not yet. Now we walk by 
faith and, unless we are to recognize a foretaste of vision in the 
privileged experience of the mystics, the sons of God must be 
content on earth to love a Father whom they do not see. And 
therefore the proper activity of grace on earth is charity; 
charity which never falls away, which is already essentially the 
same on earth as it will be in heaven; that supernatural love 
which from the human heart speeds straight to God who gave 
it, and which by a happy redundance returns to embrace 
all other sons of God with its heavenly warmth. And this is 
why we find other, and more numerous, passages in the New 
Testament in which this divine life of ours is described in terms 
of love or charity. Christ Himself does so when He says, “If any 
man love me... my Father will love him and we will come 
and make our abode with him’’, and when He points to charity 
as the distinctive mark of the sons of God: “By this shall all 
men know that you are my disciples, if you have love one for 
another.” It is above all the favourite theme of St John, the 
beloved disciple, especially in the third and fourth chapters of 
his first Epistle : “Let us love one another; for charity is of God. 
And everyone that loveth is born of God. . . . If we love one 
another God abideth in us, and his charity is perfected in us. 
In this we know that we abide in him and he in us, because he 
hath given us of his Spirit. . . . God is charity; and he that 
abideth in charity abideth in God and God in him.’”? 

Thus, having begun with the Trinity we end with charity— 
that most familiar theme of our sermons. It is therefore of the 
first importance to emphasize that the charity which is the 
distinctive badge of Christ’s disciples is no mere human affec- 


1; John iii, 2; cf. 1 Cor. xiii, 12. 
2 Cf. John xiv, 23; xiii, 35; 1 John iv, 7, 12, 13, 16. 
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tion, that the love we owe to our fellow-men is not based merely 
on the human nature we all have in common; it is nothing less 
than the manifestation of the divine life of grace in us, indeed 
it is the typical activity of that life. Consequently, any efforts 
to secure and consolidate world peace that take no account of 
the supernatural life of grace given to us in Christ are fore- 
doomed to ultimate failure; the true unity and peace of man- 
kind are not intended to be achieved on a purely natural basis. 
What might have been, had God not raised man to the 
supernatural order, is a speculation not very profitable to 
indulge. What we know for certain is that ours is a fallen nature 
and therefore cannot found any true and lasting unity amongst 
us. The evil fruits of that nature are “‘enmities, contentions, 
emulations, wraths, quarrels, dissensions...” ; charity and peace 
are the fruits of the Spirit.1 Appeals to the brotherhood of man- 
kind which plead our common humanity may indeed serve a 
preliminary purpose; for it is upon our natural unity that our 
universal vocation to grace is founded. But the purely natural 
cannot be ultimate in a scheme of things in which we are called 
to a supernatural destiny. It is one of the paradoxes of the 
Christian religion that men are destined to be one, not by shar- 
ing a common human life, but by sharing the life of the Blessed 
Trinity. This is why Christ prayed for His disciples “that they 
may. be one as thou, Father, art in me and I in thee; that they 


9° 2 


also may be one in us”. 
G. D. Situ 





GERARD MANLEY HOPKINS 
A POET FOR PRIESTS 


BROTHER priest and I, when on a cycling holiday in 
Wales, fell in with a stranger as we pushed our bicycles up 
the Horse-shoe Pass. He was an elderly, tall, gaunt man with a 
beard—the image of George Bernard Shaw. As we sat on the 


1 Cf. Gal. v, 20-22. 2 John xvii, 21. 
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summit, admiring the mountain scenery, he aptly quoted Gerard 
Manley Hopkins. Encouraged by our appreciation, he took 
from his rucksack a battered copy of the poet’s works and in a 
deep voice, rolling out the vowels with trombone mellowness, 
he declaimed, almost chanted, many lines of the “Wreck of the 
Deutschland”. In the somewhat embarrassed silence that fol- 
lowed his performance, he closed his book deliberately and said : 
“That is what comes from having a real religion. And that is 
where you gentlemen have the advantage over me.” 

I have thought of that apparently insignificant incident for 
ten years, off and on, and the more I have thought of it the 
more I have realized how that most significant remark went to 
the core of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ poetry. He has been justly 
called ‘fa portent in English literature”. That is true, not 
because he brought to it a new rhythm, new images, new words, 
but rather because he produced a new mode of poetry, and that 
a mode which is pre-eminently Catholic and priestly. His poetry 
springs from his spiritual life, is in fact an eloquent and powerful 
profession of faith and a laying bare of his soul, and surely those 
understand him best who best understand the doctrines, prac- 
tices and aspirations which inspired him. Many who appreciate 


| the music of his lines and the rare felicity of his images are 
' nevertheless impatient with him because of his obscurities ; but 
» in the main the obscurity and oddness of Hopkins’ poetry arise 


from two of its greatest virtues, the intensity and earnestness of 


_ the priest, and the profundity of the philosopher and theologian. 


As a boy at Highgate School and an undergraduate at 


| Oxford, he poured out thousands of lines which rioted in colour 


and revelled in languid sensations. As a Jesuit novice he burnt 
» nearly all of them, and burnt his boats too, relinquishing the 
_ pleasures of poetry for ever, looking upon it as a snare to enmesh 
| his soul, an insidious lure to draw him away from the stony road 


to sanctification. Here was a genius and an artist, a young man 


| who had gained a double first in Greats and who had been 
| declared by the illustrious Jowett to be the “Star of Balliol’? and 


one of the best Greek scholars he had ever seen there, purging, 
disciplining his mind and imagination in the rigours of Schol- 


| astic Philosophy, deepening his soul in the intense study of 
| divine truths and, most important of all, ennobling it in the 
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gradual ascent of the way of prayer along the lines of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius; remaining always an artist 
and a poet longing for self-expression, yet for seven long years 
preserving a painful silence. Is it any wonder that when, on the 
occasion of the wreck of the Deutschland in the winter of 1875, 
he was almost ordered by his superiors to write an ode, he should 
break silence with startling intensity? The majestic systole- 
diastole of the ‘Wreck of the Deutschland”’, the “‘anvil-ding” of 
the sustained intensity of its thought and emotions, the swift and 
incisive language of its descriptive passages, the vividness and 
freshness of its images, brought a new voice to English litera- 
ture. As the editor of his letters says, it was like “‘pent-up flood 
waters at last released by the bursting of a dam”. And that 
suddenness, impetuosity and intensity brought with it its own 
difficulties. As St Paul, dictating his letters in prison, scorned 
syntax, invented words, used ellipses and abbreviations in his 
burning desire to commit his thoughts to paper, so did Hopkins, 
with the inevitable obscurities. Even with his exceptional com- 
mand of language he was at a loss to find words and images to 
express himself. How describe and define the ecstatic love of the 


nun Gertrude, breasting the gale in a foundering ship and 


crying out in her longing for union with her divine Lover? He 
is at a loss. 


But how shall I . . . make me room there: 
Reach me a... Fancy, come faster— 

Strike you the sight of it? look at it loom there, 
Thing that she ... there then! the Master, 

Ipse, the only one, Christ, King, Head: 


As when the word of God came to Moses from the burning bush 
he found himself inarticulate, and as Jeremias cried, ““A, A, A 
Lord God, behold I cannot speak”’, so did this poet struggle to 


express thoughts that lie too deep for words. He spoke because 
he had to speak. 


Ah, touched in your bower of bone 
Are you! turned for an exquisite smart, 
Have you! make words break from me here all alone 
Do you !—mother of being in me, heart. 
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His new “Sprung rhythm” came naturally to him, for the 
more sedate and slow dactyls and spondees of conventional 
poetry were not apt mediums for the eruptions of his thoughts 
and emotions. This lithe, sinewy, resilient, adaptable move- 
ment which, while striving to catch the cadences of vigorous 
everyday prose, yet has the stateliness of lofty poetry, came to 
him as naturally as did his mother tongue, and only after it had 
become his natural mode of expression did he reduce it to a 
scientific system. It is, however, true that the strangeness of it 
brings a certain amount of obscurity to his lines. 

But most of the so-called obscurity comes from the pro- 
fundity of his thoughts. To develop an image used by himself 
in his sonnet No. 51, ““To R. B.”’—his philosophical, theological 
and mystical learning, absorbed deep down within him, was 
suddenly impregnated by an inspiration, matured for nine 
months, “‘nay years, nine years” in the womb of his soul, and a 
poem was brought forth in painful birth. It was not a matter 
of describing emotions and ideas in poetical language for the 
benefit of an audience, much less for the satisfaction of the 
public. He could do that better than most when the occasion 
arose, as his delightful verses to be hung on the Lady statue at 
Stonyhurst College show. His charming exposition of the doc- 
trine of Mary Mediatrix of all Grace (No. 37) and his “May 
Magnificat” are simple little sermons in verse. But his great 
poems were wrung from him, and if we do not understand the 
religious truths and experiences which inspired him we cannot 
fully appreciate his work. Hence the difficulties of the non- 
Catholic critics and those who look for the conventional. Bridges 
was an admirer, but called the “Wreck of the Deutschland” a 
“dragon at the gate” of his poems, accused him of trying to 
force poetry into theological channels and complained that 
most of his works were “‘marked” with Catholic doctrine. How 
he missed the point! The doctrine is the warp and woof of the 
poetry—is the poetry. Bridges found it foreign and hard to 
understand, and so thought that it marred the poetry. Many of 
his early critics were annoyed with him because he dared to 
bring doctrine into his verse, as if that were fanaticism, or cun- 
ning Jesuitical propaganda, an insidious device for teaching 
Catholic doctrine. He was not teaching anything. He was pain- 
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fully putting on paper, for his own benefit, to give vent to his 
feelings, the intense thoughts and emotions that sprang spon- 
taneously from his religious convictions and experiences. He 
hated to explain, even to Bridges, the poems that he had 
written. 

His Scotism underlies all his poetry. He first came upon 
Scotus in 1872 (four years after entering the novitiate and three 
years before the writing of the “Wreck of the Deutschland’’), 
when he read the commentary on the Sentences of Peter Lombard 
while on holiday in the Isle of Man. Like all artists, he was a 
keen observer of the form of things. He would spend hours 
watching the behaviour of waves breaking on stones, describing 
in his diary with scrupulous exactness their every movement and 
then sketching what he saw with consummate skill. He would 
watch the formation of clouds, the effect of wind on trees, would 
study a flower with concentration. Chesterton in one of his 
essays says that if we appreciated the wonder of a tree we would 
take off our hats in the park, to the amazement of the park- 
keeper. Hopkins did amaze the gardener at Stonyhurst by 
scrutinizing a stone on the path for a long time. He believed 
that God gave everything its own particular form for a definite 
purpose, and considered it his duty to study the thing carefully, 
to wrest from it a divine message. As all the various features of a 
landscape give it its character, so the various features of every 
tiny article in it give it a character, and for this he invented 
the word “‘inscape”’. By this he meant its individuality, accord- 
ing to,the Scotist theory of the principle of individuation. For 
the Thomists the principle of individuation is “‘materia signata 
quantitate’’—quantified matter—and matter is the principle of 
passivity: for the Scotists there is an “ultima realitas entis” 
added to the common nature of things, which gives them their 
specific form, their “‘thisness”, through which they become 
immediately active. In Scotus Hopkins found the philosophical 
basis for an unconscious habit of mind which had long been his 
in his approach to Nature. Now he could study Creation in all 
its details with a new purposefulness, probing to discover the 
specific form of each detail, its “thisness” (or, as he called it, its | lic 
“inscape’’), to see how it fitted into the scheme of things, how | 
it acted in the divine plan, how it glorified God. Each thing con- 
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tained a message from God and it was for him to discover that 
message, to imprint it upon his mind, to “‘stress’’ it, or “instress”’ 
it (to use the words he coined), as one in meditation struggles 
to find a personal message in the words of Scripture or the 
proposition of a divine truth. 

This philosophy underlies most of what he wrote, and with- 
out some inkling of what Scotus meant by “‘haecceitas—thisness”’ 
the treasures of Gerard Manley Hopkins’ thought can never be 
fully discovered. With what vivid, ecstatic enthusiasm he put 
this philosophy into poetic form ! He would struggle with created 
nature, shake it as a fencer shakes a foil, to extract its divine 
message, and as the light flashed forth from a foil, so would 
God’s message flash forth from the works of His hands. 


The world is charged with the grandeur of God. 
It will flame out, like shining from shook foil. 


In a stanza that will compare with the highest of all poetry he 
summarizes his whole teaching. 


I kiss my hand 

To the stars, lovely-asunder 

Starlight, wafting him out of it; and 

Glow, glory in thunder; 

Kiss my hand to the dappled-with-damson west ; 

Since, tho’ he is under the world’s splendour and wonder, 

His mystery must be instressed, stressed ; 

For I greet him the days I meet him, and bless when I under- 
stand. 


The problem of evil and the purpose of suffering, incom- 

_ prehensible to the pagan mind and only dimly understood in 
the light of Christian asceticism, finds its full solution only in 
}the Cross and the identification of the sufferer with Christ 
| crucified. Hopkins had always had a bent towards asceticism, 
| and even as a boy at Highgate, long before his conversion, had 
| practised self-denial, even going to the extent of refraining ‘from 

| liquids of all kinds for so long that he fainted. But for the Jesuit 


1T much prefer the idea of a fencer vigorously shaking a foil, and the brilliant 
flashes leaping from the lithe steel, to the notion of dangling tin-foil. 
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scholastic and priest Christian asceticism was the subject of} 
hours of study and meditation. It was, in fact, almost his sole | 
preoccupation during his novitiate and, like all Jesuits, he} 


wrestled with it daily in his meditations on the Spiritual Exer- 


cises of St Ignatius. Naturally, therefore, it formed the under- [ 


current of nearly all his poetry. The whole motive-force of the 
“Wreck of the Deutschland” is his enthusiasm at contemplating 
the nun Gertrude rising to heroic heights in welcoming her 


suffering, eager to bear it, not in her eagerness to have it over} 


and done with quickly, the more quickly to come to the reward, 


but because by it she was more closely united to her suffering} 


Saviour. For her “‘storm flakes were scroll-leaved flowers, lily 
showers’’. The climax of this great poem describes how the nun, 
breasting the storm like a lioness, cries, ‘“O Christ, Christ, come 
quickly.”” What did she mean? That is the problem proposed 
and elucidated in all the thirty-five stanzas of this passionate 


verse. Is it any wonder that to understand it we must read it} 


often and meditate on it deeply? 
This theme—“‘per crucem ad lucem’”—occurs frequently 


throughout his poems. Few have attempted and hardly any} 
have succeeded in developing it with such poetic force as Gerard} 
Manley Hopkins. His sonnet No. 12, ““The Windhover’’, which} 


he described as “‘the best thing I ever wrote”, and which is 


certainly his greatest poem after the “Deutschland”, is con-} 


cerned entirely with it. Some critics, missing the point of it 
entirely, complained that by giving it the sub-title ““To Christ 
Our Lord”’ he tried to force a normal descriptive nature-poem 
into an artificial religious channel. But this is a good illustration 
of how everything in creation spoke to him of Christ. If this is 
understood, a great deal of what was obscure becomes clear. 
So typical is it of his whole approach to Nature and so charac- 
teristic of his unique genius, that it is well worth analysing. 
Walking abroad one morning of high wind, he catches sight 
of a kestrel flying high in the face of a strong wind. Its flight, 
like a strong man striding over downs, like a horse in headlong 
gallop wheeling to the rein, like a skater speeding on the “‘out- 
side edge” in a sweeping arc, is so powerful that the wind, far 
from impeding it, seems to be rolling beneath it like the waves 
of the sea beneath a gull. Such force, and grace, and skill so fill 
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the poet with admiration that his heart bounds within him in 
exultation, though he utters no word. Suddenly the bird seems 
to buckle up, then swoops with even greater power upon its 
prey. It seems to collapse at this its most powerful and dangerous 
moment. And he moralizes: so it is with us, so it is in life. Things 
are most beautiful and powerful in their apparent decline and 
subjection. The daily driving of the ploughshare in drudgery 
through the hard earth makes it shine like silver; the collapse 
of the embers in a dully-burning fire sends forth a blaze of 
glorious light, crimson and yellow and gold. The unspoken 
lesson is obvious, and the sub-title of the poem points to it. The 
crushing humiliation of Christ on the Cross was His finest 
moment, which flashed forth into the glory of the Resurrection, 
the Ascension and all the after-glory; and our greatest hour is 
when self, the pride of life, is crushed, and we are made splendid 
in grace. “Per ardua ad astra—per crucem ad lucem!”’ 

Thus compressed into fourteen lines of vigorous “Sprung 
rhythm”, swift and slow, exultant and pensive, containing 
seventeen rich and pregnant figures of speech and a verve and 
enthusiasm rarely equalled in descriptive poetry, we are given 
the subject matter for a meditation on the Passion and a lesson 
in Christian asceticism. Never before, I think, has so much 
thought and emotion been compressed into the narrow limits 
of the sonnet and the artistic unity preserved. 

The sonnets written in Dublin in 1885 are perhaps the 
most simple in language, yet the full depth of their meaning can 
only be appreciated in the light of mystical theology. There 
have been many facile references made to the Dark Night of the 
Soul in connexion with these sonnets. It is putting too great a 
strain upon Hopkins’ poetry to see in it any evidence of exalted 
sanctity and high mystical experience. The seven sonnets written 
in Dublin were written in exile, in ill-health, in the acute 
depression caused by the mental and physical strain of marking 
with scrupulous exactness piles upon piles of examination papers. 
This in itself was sufficient to make him cry out in anguish. But 
there is more to it than that. They are religious poems, written 
always with Christ in mind, if not addressed to Him. His 

anguish was caused more by spiritual dryness than anything 
else. Whether he experienced the Dark Night of the Soul or 

Vol. xxxvii 2c 
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not, we do not know. But he was undoubtedly a holy priest who 
had engaged for a long time in the arduous work of self- 
sanctification, and it is more than likely that he had advanced 
far along the road that the saints trod. The state of mind 
evinced by these poems would seem to have much in common 
with that of a soul experiencing the Dark Night of the Senses. 
In any case, it is along those lines that we must approach them 
if we would understand them; and how rich in meaning are 
such lines as these, from his 45th sonnet, if they are considered 
as a description of the state of a soul passing through the Dark 
Night of the Senses! 


I am gall, I am heartburn. God’s most deep decree 

Bitter would have me taste: my taste was me; 
Bones built in me, flesh filled, blood brimmed the curse. 

Selfyeast of spirit a dull dough sours. I see 

The lost are like this, and their scourge to be 

As I am mine, their sweating selves; but worse. 


It is in the same frame of mind that he cries out in the last line 
of sonnet No. 50, 





















Mine, O thou Lord of life, send my roots rain. 





And how completely those without knowledge of Christian 
ascetics miss the point, as did Aldous Huxley, who said of this 
poem, “Never, I think, has the just man’s complaint against the 
universe been put more forcibly, worded more tersely and 
fiercely.” 

The dogma of the Fall influenced his poetry a great deal. 
In the Garden of Eden man, in addition to brilliant natural 
gifts, was endowed with the preternatural gifts of freedom from 
ignorance and concupiscence, and the supernatural gift of Divine 
Grace. Hopkins preached very beautifully on this theme in the 
church of St Francis Xavier, Liverpool, on the 17th and 25th 
of January, 1880. As a parochial priest in Leigh, Liverpool and 
Glasgow his duties had made him all too familiar with the havoc 
original sin had wrought in human nature. Yet the priestly poet 
was always seeking for evidence of the pristine beauty of soul 
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and body in man and rejoicing when he found it. His tender 
description of the death-bed of Felix Randal, to whom he 
administered the Last Rites, has this as its aim, to show how 
under the influence of grace the soul of the big-boned, hardy 
man swung back to its true balance. He saw a reflection of the 
original innocence and beauty of man in-the courtesy of a little 
boy who refused to name the present he would like; in the 
bugler from the neighbouring camp whom he prepared for 
First Communion; in the portrait of a handsome brother and 
sister he saw in a country house in Kildare; in the boy racked 
with anxious love as he watched his brother performing on the 
stage at Mount St Mary’s. He loved youth—“‘youth wet-fresh”’, 
“fresh girl-grace’”—because he found it less marred by the 
consequences of original sin. 

Inanimate nature, too, lost much of its beauty as a result of 
Adam’s sin, yet like human nature, it retains much of it. Man 
wrecks it still more, hacking and hewing, destroying God’s 
“inscapes” and landscapes, smearing and smudging everything 
in his greed and callous boorishness. 


Generations have trod, have trod, have trod; 
And all is seared with trade; bleared,; smeared with toil; 
And wears man’s smudge and shares man’s smell... 
And for all this, nature is never spent; 

There lives the dearest freshness deep down things. 


He was greatly influenced by that passage in the eighth chapter 
of St Paul’s Epistle to the Romans—““The whole of nature, as 
we know, groans in a common travail all the while .. .”, and 
with poetic vividness he imagined landscapes, trees, flowers, all 
the beauty that he loved so dearly, mourning under the curse 
of sin, yet where its beauty was untouched, unwittingly, by its 
very being shouting out the praises of God, giving back beauty 
to Him who made it. “Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei, et opera 
manuum eius annuntiat firmamentum.” 

Much more might be said of how in his nature-poems he 
rose from the beauty of Creation and took wings to soar to God, 
but there is not space here to develop that theme. Here we are 
more concerned with the doctrines that were the inspiration and 
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the background of all his work. He was first and foremost a 
Jesuit priest, but he was also a great artist, forced sometimes 
to express himself in verse. He did not attempt to preach 
through poetry, nor even to appeal to an audience. His strongly 
individualistic mind, ennobled by the contemplation of divine 
truths and refined in the school of Christian asceticism, was at 
home with the things of God, things hard to understand, and 
if he wrote naturally of these, it is inevitable that his writing 
should be profound and hence somewhat obscure. It is true 
that his reading public grows wider and wider and that he has 
votaries in the most unlikely circles. Particularly interesting is 
the growing cult of him among the lovers of the ancient Welsh 
culture. Many of his admirers, who have not had the advantage 
of a training in Scholastic Philosophy and Catholic Theology, 
mystical and dogmatic, have set out to study these sciences to 
find the key to Hopkins, and with remarkable success in some 
cases. In particular John Pick and W. H. Gardner have shed 
much light on his work. The very title of Pick’s masterful book, 


Gerard Manley Hopkins, Priest and Poet, goes to the heart of the | 


matter. But whilst it must not be said that he is exclusively a 


priest’s poet, yet it is obvious that one with a priest’s mental | 


background will, as the man we met on the Horse-shoe Pass said, 
have an advantage over most in the study and appreciation of 


























Gerard Manley Hopkins. It is to be hoped, then, that his work | 


will be ever more widely known and loved by priests. 
E. K. Taytor 





SOME CATHOLIC MUSICIANS 
OF OXFORD 


HE Universities of Europe, and those of Bologna, Paris 


and Oxford in particular, constituted some of the most | 


illustrious institutions which the genius of mediaeval Christen- 
dom created. To a Papal Legate and the power behind him 
Oxford owes her earliest Charter and the beginnings of those 
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imperious immunities which were to make the society of 
scholars and teachers within her walls a supremely powerful 
and influential organization. 

Music was an important part of mediaeval education and 
formed an essential part of the Quadrivium or curriculum of 
studies which every student was expected to pursue. The Oxford 
Statutes of 1431 make it quite clear that music was to be studied 
for the duration of a whole year in addition to the other subjects 
necessary for the degree of Master of Arts: 

*“‘Musicam per terminum anni, videlicet Boethii.” 

The reference to Boethius makes it plain that the pupil was 
expected to have read at least some of his theory of music in the 
works of Boethius. This was in accordance with contemporary 
custom. His works formed the basis of nearly all mediaeval 
studies in music, on the Continent as well as in England. Candi- 
dates for scholarships at New College were examined, amongst 
other things, in plainsong. But it is significant that music never 
ranked as a Faculty with Arts, Medicine, Law and Theology. 

For the degree of Bachelor of Music no knowledge of instru- 
mental music seems to have been required at first, ability to 
sing being the only practical requirement. Musical composi- 
tions were apparently not demanded until about the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, and then the object seems to have been 
to provide a new musical setting of the Mass at the ceremony of 
conferring degrees in order to add to the solemnity of the 
occasion. 

But in spite of the absence of any very definite requirements 
for the earliest musical degrees, either at Oxford or Cambridge, 
the reputation of English music ranked high both at home and 
abroad. Manuscripts discovered at Modena, Bologna, and 
among the capitular archives of Trent, dating from the end of 
the fifteenth century, contain compositions by Dunstable, Benet, 
Forest, Power, Stowe and others. There is evidence, moreover, 
that Dunstable preceded Dufay and Binchois by a number of 
years, and that the early English school of music, the develop- 
ment of which was crushed by the general disturbance of all the 
arts of peace caused by the Wars of the Roses, was flourishing 
before the rise of the Netherlands School. The testimony of 
Erasmus is particularly interesting in this connexion: 
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As nature hath implanted self-love in the minds of all mor- 
tals, so she has disposed to every country and nation a certain 
tincture of the same affection. Hence it is that the English chal- 
lenge the prerogative of having the most handsome women, of 
being the most accomplished in the skill of music, and of keeping 
the best tables. 





The first graduate in music at Oxford whose name has been 
recorded was Rospert Wypow, who received the degree of 
Mus.Bac. about 1499. During his travels on the Continent, this 
English priest gained the appellation of ‘““Grammaticus” on 
account of his ability in poetry and music. Holinshed classed 
him among the celebrities of the reign of Henry VII. 

The second recorded graduate in music was HENRY PARKER 
of Magdalen Hall. Antony a Wood, the Oxford antiquary, 
mentions that he was eminent for his vocal and instrumental 
compositions, some of which were in the library of the Music 
School. A RicHARD PARKER, probably a relation of his, was 
organist of Magdalen College in 1500, though, as a general 
rule, the practice was for the choirmen to take the office of 
‘pulsator organorum”’ in turn. 

The earliest recorded degree of Mus.Doc. at Oxford was 
grantedjto RoBERT FAyRFAX, who incorporated from Cambridge 
in 1511. The composition which he performed on that occasion 
consisted of a Gloria in five parts which is still preserved in a 
fine choirbook at Lambeth Palace. In his day, Fayrfax was 


. in great renowne and accounted the prime musitian of the 
nation... 








as Antony 4 Wood says of him. He was the chief representative 
of the school of music which prevailed in England from the 
time of Edward IV, and may be considered to have culminated 
in him. 

In the following year, 1512, the name of JoHn Dycon 
appears as the sole recipient of the degree of Bachelor of Music. 
He was a Benedictine monk, and the composer of a particularly 
fine motet entitled ““Ad Lapidis Positionem”’. 

In 1548 the celebrated composer CHRISTOPHER TYE incor- 
porated from Cambridge, and was admitted to the degree of 
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Doctor of Music. Tye was the first of the great English cathe- 
dral composers, and prepared the ground for Tallis and Byrd. 
As Fuller remarks: 


Music, which received a grievous wound in England at the 
dissolution of the abbeys, was much beholding to him for her 
recovery ; such his excellent skill and piety, that he kept it up in 
court and in all cathedrals during his lifetime. 


Two of his Masses—the Peterhouse Mass and the “‘Euge Bone”’ 
—were written as exercises for degrees, and it is quite likely that 
several of his other Latin works were similarly composed. 

A musician whom Oxford may truly call her own was JOHN 
SHEPHERD. In 1542 he was appointed instructor of the choristers 
and organist of Magdalen College, which office he resigned in 
1543. He was reappointed to it in 1545 and held it until 1547. 
He was a Fellow of the College from 1549 to 1551 and was also 
in the service of the Royal Chapel of Queen Mary. In 1554, 
having been a student of music for twenty years, he supplicated 
for the Doctorate in Music, but it is not certain whether he 
actually took the degree. 

One of Shepherd’s motets, ‘“‘Esurientes’’, for five voices, was 
printed by Burney from the Christ Church manuscripts, and 
on this work he pronounced Shepherd to have been superior to 
any composer of the reign of Henry VIII. Much of his church 
music is preserved in the Music School at Oxford, whilst the 
manuscripts at Christ Church contain five complete portions 
of the Magnificat and some motets, also complete. The great 
majority of Shepherd’s motets in the library are incomplete as 
the tenor partbook is missing. A “Deus misereatur” and Gloria 
in short score, written on two six-line staves and barred with 
twelve minims to the bar, is in a manuscript organ book. There 
are four of his Masses in the British Museum named: 


(1) “The Western Wynde.” 

(2) “The French Masse.” 

(3) “Be not Afraide.” 

(4) “‘Playnsong Mass for a Mene.” 


In addition to these there are two other unnamed Masses, four 
Alleluias and ten Motets, all complete. The Royal College of 
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Music in London possesses four more of his Latin motets. The H 
work of rescoring the Latin works of Shepherd has, to a large pe 
extent, been done by the late Sir Richard Terry, who was es 
instrumental in reviving them at Westminster Cathedral. 

Joun TAvERNER had close connexions with the University is 
in his capacity as organist of Christ Church. He was quite re 
probably a native of Tattershall, where there were Taverners Ww 
living at the close of the fifteenth century. The first facts that w 
are known of his history associate him with Tattershall. These pr 
facts are contained in a letter which the Bishop of Lincoln wrote de 
to Cardinal Wolsey in 1526 recommending Taverner, a singing ne 


man, for the post of “Informator” of the children of Wolsey’s 
newly founded college at Oxford. He took up his appointment 
at Cardinal’s College in November 1526. His duties as Master 
of the Choristers included the playing of the organ, and for his 
duties he received a salary of £10 with further allowances for 
livery. 

It was during his period at Christ Church that Taverner 












E 
must have written most of his finest church music, for after a 
1530 his religious opinions, and indeed his whole career, under- c 
went a complete change. The college was at that time a hotbed 
of Lutheranism, and Taverner became deeply involved in the n 
religious controversies of the day. In 1528, he and others were a 
accused of heresy and imprisoned. Hawkins gives a grim picture c 
of Taverner in his confinement: n 
. in a deep cave under the College, used for the keeping of ; 
salt-fish, the stench whereof occasioned the death of some of ( 
them. 
The charge against him was that he had hidden some heretical : 
books under the College floorboards, but ] 
... The Cardinal for his musick excused him, saying that he I 
was but a musitian, and so he escaped. 
i 


It seems to be true, as Foxe says, that 





. .. this Taverner repented him very muche that he had made 
songs to Popish ditties in the time of his blindness. 
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His subsequent career was spent in fanatical persecution, as the 
paid agent of Thomas Cromwell, in the destruction of monastic 
establishments. 

Taverner’s position in the history of English church music 
is one of the greatest importance. The quality of his music was 
recognized, before the close of the sixteenth century, by such 
writers as Thomas Morley, John Case and Francis Meres, and 
without question he was pre-eminent among the English com- 
posers of his own day. His work represents the summit of the 
development of the early Tudor school. Though his output was 
not large, it was varied, comprising: 

(1) Eight Masses. 

(2) Three settings of the Kyrie (““Kyrie Leroy”’). 
(3) A Sanctus, Benedictus and Agnus Dei. 

(4) Three Magnificats. 

(5) One Te Deum. 

(6) Twenty-eight motets. 


His mastery of a most intricate idiom and his amazing vitality 
and virility earn him a very high position among English church 
composers of all periods. 

These have been some of the more important Catholic 
musicians who were connected with Oxford prior to the Reform- 
ation. There were many others, but, all too often, information 
concerning them is scanty or unreliable. Once Elizabeth had 
mounted the throne, Oxford, for the most part, became Protes- 
tant with the rest of England. But it is significant that only two 
hundred years later Oxford paid tribute to one of the greatest 
Catholic musicians who have ever lived—JosEPH HAyDN. 

In 1791 the degree of Doctor of Music was conferred on 
him by the University. He wrote a new symphony as his exer- 
cise, but owing to lack of time for rehearsals, the one in G, now 
known as the “Oxford Symphony”, was substituted. It was 
performed at the second of three grand concerts, Haydn himseif 
giving the tempi at the organ. At the third concert he appeared 
in his Doctor’s robes amid enthusiastic supports of applause. 
The Catalogue of all Graduates contains the entry: 


Haydn, Joseph, Composer to his Serene Highness the Prince 
of Esterhazy, cr. Doctor of Music, July 8, 1791. 
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The return of Catholics to Oxford did not take place in any 
number until the late nineteenth century. During this period 
the name of Aucustus EpMonps Tozer is important among 
Catholic musicians connected with the University. Born in 1857 
at Sutton, Cheshire, he studied at the Royal Academy of Music, 
and was the City of London Scholar at the National Training 
School, Kensington. He received the degree of Bachelor of 
Music of the University of Oxford in 1895, and qualified for the 
Doctorate in Music in November of the same year. He was also 
the recipient of the order of Chevalier of the Pontifical Order of 
St Sylvester, an honour which he received from His Holiness 
Pope Leo XIII in recognition of his services to Catholic church 
music. He is well known for his Masses, Motets and Hymns, and 
above all for his Complete Benediction Manual. 

Of the Catholic musicians in contemporary Oxford, un- 
doubtedly the greatest is Eomunp Russra. A convert, he has 
already composed two Masses and a Magnificat for choir and 
organ. 

Another distinguished member of the Faculty of Music, 
Econ WELLESZ, is particularly well known for his theoretical 
works. Eastern Elements in Western Chant (1947) and A History of 
Byzantine Hymnography and Music (1949) are the fruits of a lifelong 
study of Byzantine and Western ecclesiastical chant. He is also 
the composer of a Mass for choir and organ (1934) and a Mass 
for female voices and orchestra (1937). 

A Franciscan, FATHER PETER PEAcockK, of St Catherine’s 
Society, has been awarded the degree of Doctor of Music, and 
is particularly noteworthy as being the first Catholic priest to 
receive this degree at Oxford since the Reformation. 

Guidance for the future has been clearly given by His 
Holiness Pope Pius XII: 


Concordes amplissimique plebis nostrae concentus caelum 
ascendant veluti resonantis maris fragor, atque cor unum et 
animam unam canora elataque voce significent, ut fratres addecet 
eiusdemque Patris filios. 

(Mediator Dei—1947.) 


Davip GREENWOOD 
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NOTES ON VOICE PRODUCTION 


PRIEST is constantly using his voice in vocally trying 

conditions, and therefore the retention of vocal flexibility 
and the preservation of his voice against the hoarseness which 
may lead to chronic pharyngitis are of highest importance to 
him. When actually officiating in church, he is faced by two 
main problems: he must be audible, and he must use a style of 
speech which is both natural to him and appropriate to the 
occasion of his speaking, but, to achieve these objects, he should 
do nothing which is going to injure his voice as an instrument. 


THE PRESERVATION OF THE VOICE 


Breathing 

Since speech is breath turned into sound which is then 
shaped into words, good speech and voice production depend 
more upon good breathing than upon any other one factor, and 
good breathing cannot be attained without the ability to relax 
muscularly. Too great a degree of muscular tension and the 
consequent bad breathing impair both the quality of the sound 
produced and the health of the vocal organs. 

The first purpose of breathing is, of course, to oxygenate the 
blood and any system of breathing for speech which interferes 
with this must be bad. In fact, no “‘system”’ is necessary beyond 
that of using correctly and to their full capacity the respiratory 
organs with which we have been provided. 

At the top of the chest lie muscles known, in reference to 
breathing, as the extraordinary muscles of respiration; they 
have nothing to do with any ordinary muscular activity such 
as speech and should be used only when extra oxygen is 
urgently required. A common fault, however, is the use of these 
muscles to draw a “deep” breath, but the breath drawn is, in 
fact, a shallow breath causing tension of the throat and a thin, 
hard vocal tone. 

Breathing for speech should take place low down in the 
chest where the ribs, by virtue of their construction, are capable 
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of fairly free movement. With the shoulders relaxed and still, 
the ribs should expand outwards and slightly upwards but, at 
first, smooth rhythmical movement is more important than 
great expansion and, to encourage this movement, a mental 
picture such as that of a wave coming up the shore and then 
receding is often helpful. When the breathing is rhythmical 
and unstrained the expansion may be increased gradually until, 
in time, it reaches about five inches. 

Some forward expansion of the abdominal muscles may also 
be noticed. This is caused by the descent of the diaphragm, a 
dome-shaped muscle dividing the chest cavity from the ab- 
dominal cavity. Its descent allows expansion at the base of the 
lungs but, in order that it may not squash the abdominal organs 
below it, the abdominal muscles relax forwards. This movement 
should take place, however, only above the waistline. 

The aim is to breathe in quickly and silently through the 
nose and out slowly and steadily through a well opened jaw 
with the tongue tip behind the lower teeth. The breath stream 
should be free from harshness and as strong at the end as it was 
at the beginning. If this can be done without muscular tension 


or a feeling of strain, the foundations of good breath control 
have been satisfactorily laid. 


Resonance 

On its outward passage, the breath may pass through three 
resonating chambers: the throat, the mouth and the nose. The 
throat gives power to and enriches the sound produced by a 
vibration of the vocal cords in the larynx, the nose gives the 
sounds ““M”’, ““N” and “NG” their peculiar quality but should 
not otherwise be used, and the mouth both mellows the sound 
and gives it a “forward” quality. For good vocal health and a 
pleasant sounding voice, there should be a perfect balance of 
resonance from these three resonators. 

Tension in the muscular walls of the throat upsets the 
balance of resonance, or tone, and is usually responsible for 
harshness of tone besides many sore throats and a constant 
desire to clear the throat. “Speaking in one’s boots”’ often means 
that the speaker is using the throat resonator almost exclusively, 
and “speaking with a potato in one’s mouth” indicates tension 
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in the back of the tongue, causing it to fill up much of the 










at space in the throat, or even to press down on the larynx, so 
an impairing the quality of the original sound. An almost exclu- 
tal sive use of the mouth resonator, on the other hand, results in 
len a soft, quite pleasant, but powerless voice. 
cal Improvement in the breathing rhythm and in breath control 
til, will at once improve the vocal tone, but there must also be a 
suitable degree of relaxation (not amounting to flabbiness) of 
Iso the throat muscles, the jaw, the tongue and the lips. The best 
1 a general exercise for tone is to practise humming with the teeth 
ab- apart, the tongue tip behind the lower teeth and the lips closed 
the firmly but lightly. When vibration is felt in the lips, along the 
ans upper lip and at the base of the nose, the humming may be 
ent followed by the reading of a passage, standing at one end of a 
large room. Without strain or an undue amount of volume, 
the the sound should seem to fit the room exactly, giving neither 
jaw the effect of an orchestra in a drawing-room nor of a penny 
‘am whistle played in the Albert Hall. 
was 
sion 
trol AUDIBILITY 
The acoustics of a church are almost always bad, owing, 
chiefly, to the stone walls and the loftiness of the building. 
ree An untrained speaker usually tries to combat bad acoustics 
The by increasing his volume, but an uncontrolled increase of 
yy a | volume has an undesired effect, for it enlarges only the vowel 
the sounds whereas it is the consonants which shape a word and so 
yuld make it clear to hear; this is true also of the written word: 
und os : 
a —-i-— i- —-ue a--o o- --e —-i--e- -o--. 
: th-s -s tr-— -Is— -f th- wr-tt-n w-rd. 
e of 
Consonants need clarity rather than volume, and clarity depends 
the | on a flexible jaw and precise muscular activity of the tongue 
for | and lips. 
tant If the words of a passage are shaped carefully, slowly and 
eans | silently before it is read aloud, the movement of the jaw and the 
rely, | positions of the tongue and lips can be felt, and any lazy 


formations corrected. 
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The worst-treated consonants are those at the ends of words, 
especially if they be “‘p”, “‘b’”, “‘t’, “d’”’, “k” or “g’’, the so- 
called explosive consonants. To form these, the breath stream 
is cut off entirely and then suddenly released (for “‘p” and “‘b” 
it is cut off by the lips, for “‘t’’ and “‘d’’ by the tongue tip and 
palate and for “‘k” and “g”’ by the back of the tongue and the 
palate). What often happens to a final consonant is that the 
speaker makes the closure but omits to release the breath 
stream afterwards so that, although he feels as if he has formed 
the sound, he has in fact only prepared to form it. This point 
of articulation is particularly important to the priest since he 
is frequently pronouncing such words as “‘Lord”’, “Saint” and 
“Catholic”. Another class of consonants needing great care are 
those which are formed by strong vibration: “‘v” (the lower lip 
and upper teeth), “‘th” as in “that” (the tongue tip between the 
teeth) and “z”, a low-pitched and vocalized “ss” which is used 
far more often than the spelling would suggest. 

The speaker should not, of course, cultivate a “munching” 
jaw or become a facial contortionist; but far too many people 
speak with their jaws rigidly closed or half opened, forcing their 
breath through the too narrow aperture, with a flabby tongue 
tip which sleeps on the floor of the mouth regardless of the needs 


of “I and “n’”, and with the Englishman’s proverbial stiff | 


upper lip. 
STYLE 


A style of speech appropriate to any given occasion cannot 
be achieved by the imposition of a special voice on top of the 
speaker’s natural voice. Such a method can only strain the 
vocal organs, and may give an impression of insincerity. 

When we are happy we do not deliberately assume a voice 
indicating happiness, nor when we are angry one indicating 
anger. And when a man is engaged in dialectical argument 
with a friend, he will unconsciously speak more slowly and with 
fewer inflectional changes than when he is retailing an amusing 
incident of the day before. 

A formal and reverent style of speech is developed by an 
extension of the process by which the voice adjusts itself natur- 
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ally to everyday situations. ‘Technique is necessary in order to 
preserve the voice, to eliminate conversational inflections, to 
keep a fairly slow basic pace of speech and to avoid slipshod 
formations of vowels and consonants, but, once he has the 
necessary control, it is the speaker’s own consciousness of the 
dignity and power of what he is communicating which gives a 
tone of reverence, authority and sincerity to his words. 


PRUDENCE HILL 





NOTES ON RECENT WORK 
POLITICS AND ECONOMICS 


HE number of worthwhile books on human ecology does 
"ea grow less. The latest fascinating addition is by a prac- 
tical farmer who brings the vision of a poet and the voice of a 
prophet to a discussion of the relation between man and the 
soil and the soil and man.! This volume is the second of a series, 
under the general editorship of Jacquetta Hawkes, whose pur- 
pose is to show the influence of the past on the shape of life in 
the present. Thus Mr Hyams takes a wide sweep of history, 
showing how men have tilled the soil and what has been their 
attitude to it from the earliest civilizations to the present day. 
This is an ambitious project, because “‘the first step towards 
civilization is soil exploitation”’, and so this is a history of civili- 
zation. The central thesis is not unlike that which has been 
advanced for some years now by Catholic land reformers, that 
the soil is to be treated with respect and not exploited as an in- 
exhaustible store, but Mr Hyams demonstrates how the his- 
torical and pragmatic approach is by far superior to the argu- 
ment from first principles. He is able to show how man forms 
with the rest of nature a balance, and that he can behave as a 
parasite on the soil so long as the equilibrium is restored in 


1 Soil and Civilization. By Edward Hyams. (Thames & Hudson. 21s.) 
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other ways. If he works in harmony with the community of 
earth, water, vegetation and animal life, then all goes well. And 
in the early stages of soil cultivation man, as it were, protected 
himself against himself by a profusion of myths associated with 
fertility, all of which ensured that he worked in harmony with 
the living soil. The author has collected a number of these 
myths from the Mediterranean basin, China, India and South 
and Central America which illustrate the quasi-religious re- 
spect which entered into man’s relationship with nature and 
the cycle of fertility. 
_ But gradually the harmony was destroyed, completely in the 
ancient kingdoms of Mesopotamia and the Indus region, par- 
tially in India, China and Russia. In modern times this destruc- 
tive power has been enormously increased by the advance of 
science which does not respect the land as life, but exploits it as 
a mineral, The damage has been further increased by modern 
systems of ownership, for capitalism and credit banking are “‘the 
most efficient and therefore in certain conditions destructive 
machines for soil exploitation ever devised”. The paradox is 
that cultivation has flourished in North Western Europe, the | 
homeland of these evils; and they have only taken full effect 
when exported by emigrants. Here of course the Dust Bowl in 
America, followed by similar phenomena in Africa and f 
Australia, are the prize illustrations. 
Mr Hyannss sees that much of the damage in recent centuries | 
has come through science becoming the master instead of re- 
maining the servant, and “has turned man into a monster, 
upset the balance of the world, and enabled us to take our 
commodity from the planet, but to cease giving to it”. But the | 
solution is not to be sought, as he seems to think, in substituting 
heightened aesthetic sensibilities for a return to the Christian 
religion. His work would have been the more valuable if space 
given to excursions into comparative religion had been devoted 
instead to the most recent efforts of science for the rehabilita- 
tion of soil. Also, the work of Sir Albert Howard and the 
immense value of the compost heap deserve more than half a 
page. 
Oddly enough the Archbishop of York, in an otherwise | 
comprehensive survey of the problems of a world in flux, does | 
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not deal with this vital question of the world’s food supply. His 
latest book is divided into three parts. In the first Dr Garbett 
considers the revolution of the last seventy years and its effect 
on morality, religion and society. In fact the Archbishop 
suggests that people like himself who are over seventy years of 
age have lived through three revolutions: the first was the social 
and technical changes from the beginning of the century up to 
the 1914. war; the second comprised the upheavals during and 
after the war; the third, which still continues, was the catas- 
trophe of the Second World War and the social, political and 
economic changes which have come as its aftermath. His treat- 
ment of these revolutions is conventional, though enlivened 
from time to time by personal reminiscences, and the stress is 
laid on the effect of these changes on religion and morality. 
This whole section is distinguished by a realism and a willing- 
ness to face facts however disagreeable, such as the decline in 
power of Great Britain and the twilight of his own Church. 

In the second part Dr Garbett turns to the various substi- 
tutes for religion which men have contrived since the Reforma- 
tion: Humanism, King Mammon, King Demos, the God-State 
and Communism. Here the best section is on Communism, to 
which three chapters are devoted, and the weakest is on 
Humanism, where the latest manifestation and perhaps the 
most dangerous enemy within the gates, scientific humanism, 
is not really faced as its influence demands it should be. The 
nature and methods of Communism are dealt with fully, 
though perhaps with a little confusion on the equivocal use by 
Marxians of Western terminology, and the fundamental differ- 
ences between Christianity and Marxian Communism are set 
out in detail. Here we should be grateful to Dr Garbett for his 
sympathetic and fully documented account of the Communist 
attack on the Catholic Church in Eastern Europe. His con- 
clusion is that “‘it is plain that the Roman Catholic Church is 
regarded by the Communists as their most dangerous foe... 
Once again it will be shown that the Church is the anvil on 
which the hammer of the persecutor is broken’”’. 

Unfortunately, it is in the third part of the book, “The 


1 In an Age of Revolution. By Cyril Garbett, Archbishop of York. (Hodder & 
Stoughton. 20s.) 


Vol. xxxvii 2D 
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Answer of the Church”, where one would expect most, that one 
finds Dr Garbett least satisfactory. However, this is not the 
place to discuss the Archbishop’s view of the Church, but one 
can commend unreservedly the chapter on Work which is as 
good a statement in English on duties, rights and responsibili- 
ties in terms of the modern industrial scene as has appeared for 
many a long day. 

Despite the decline in church-going the British worker is 
still at heart religious, and “‘the need for religion or the religious 
urge is perhaps greater in the worker’s mind than it is in other 
classes”. This is the conclusion of Dr Zweig in one of his two 
recent studies of the attitudes, beliefs and habits of men and 
women workers in England today.’ He had already proved, in 
his Labour, Life and Poverty, that his method of research, sympa- 
thetic conversation with all types of workers, was the most 
satisfactory approach to a situational study of a given group. 
These two books should be read together, for one gains more 
from the differences between the male and female worker than 
from their similarities. Thus, for instance, Dr Zweig came to the 
conclusion that ‘‘the ‘economic man’ exists, but ‘he’ is a female. 
















| 


. .. Irrational behaviour is mostly the privilege of the rational | 


sex.’’ Again, whereas almost all women believe in saving, most | 


men look on saving as an anti-social act withdrawing money 
from circulation, and thus reducing the number of jobs avail- 
able. Many popular misconceptions are challenged by Dr 
Zweig, and with solid evidence on his side. Thus with regard to 
the male worker he writes that “‘the working man is strongly 


conservative in industrial processes, in the workshop, in his | 
union, and in his way of life, but is an innovator as regards the | 


social framework”’, and he finds that custom and habit play a 
large part in his life. Uniformity of views and opinions is greater 
even among women than among men, and habits of thought 
play an even greater part in women’s life than habits of be- 
haviour. In general they seem to like their jobs in industry to a 


much greater extent than men do, even though they are not | 


treated with the consideration that they deserve. 
Both of these books are of great interest to the students of the 


and Labour. By Dr F. Zweig. (Gollancz. 13s. 6d.) 


1 The British Worker. By Ferdynand Zweig. (Penguin Books. 2s.); Women’s Life 
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social sciences, but they are important to the general reader as 
well. They are realist pictures free from sociologist’s jargon, 
traced by a sympathetic and well-informed pen, of a most 
important section of the community. All the findings, though 
based on actual experience, are put forward with a modesty 
and restraint which increase the reader’s confidence in the 
author’s occasional generalizations. 

While Dr Zweig found very little positive content in the 
British worker’s socialism, and “‘not a shred of revolutionary 
feeling”, he did note that it was distinguished by a full-blooded 
condemnation of what it believes capitalism to be. More often 
than not criticism of capitalism is ill-informed, and indeed the 
kind of capitalism that is denounced is often far from reality. 
For this reason one welcomes a recent doctoral dissertation 
from the Catholic University of America which considers one of 
the central institutions of modern capitalism from the point of 
view of Catholic moral teaching.1 Fundamentally the emphasis 
of the thesis is on labour-management relations regarding 
wages and profits, i.e. the rules of justice governing the share of 
the industrial product between worker and shareholder. First 
come two chapters, one on the economic aspect of profit and 
the other on the modern corporation and the legal aspect of 
profit. The first is a valuable analysis and clarification of the 
place of profit in the modern dynamic economy, with special 
attention to monopoloid factors; the second chapter deals with 
the American scene, and is thus of less interest to the British 
reader. A third chapter gives the theological aspects of some of 
the issues involved, and as Dr Bardes considers that the aesti- 
matio communis is the ordinary determinant of wage justice, he 
rightly devotes a great deal of space to a consideration of its 
meaning and of the circumstances where this may fall short of 
the requirements of social justice. The most interesting aspect 
of the whole work is the change in emphasis, initiated by Quad- 
ragesimo anno, from the intrinsic demands of commutative 
justice to the extrinsic demands made upon its operation by 
social justice. 

Equally to be welcomed is the possibly more authoritative 





1 Distribution of Profits in the Modern Corporation. Catholic Moral Teaching. By 
George F. Bardes. (Catholic University of America Press. $2.) 
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work which has been published by the Gregorian University in 
Rome.! Pére Jarlot, who was for some years with Action Popu- 
laire in Paris, is now Professor of Sociology at the Gregorian and 
here gives us the text-book of Social Ethics which is intended to 
accompany his lectures in that institution. The compendium is 
construed as part of special ethics and is set in the pattern of 
Thomist metaphysics, dealing with Society in General, the 
Family, Ethics of Economics, Ethics of Politics and Inter- 
national Ethics, the whole being reduced to nineteen theses. Its 
aridity, while due in part no doubt to the language, is increased 
by its remoteness from some modern problems. In the section 
De Bello, for example, one sees the glint of sword on shield rather 
than the ominous mushroom cloud of the atomic bomb. And 
despite the limitations of space one is disappointed not to find 
Pére Delos in the bibliography on international law. Neverthe- 
less these are slight blemishes on a singular work of com- 
pression, and one can only regret that being in Latin it will not 
be read by the many who would otherwise profit from it. 

A more particularized excursion into ethics is the reprint of 
the Boutwood Lectures given at Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, in the autumn of 1949 by Baron de Jouvenel.? There is 
no doubt that the subject, the redistribution of incomes, is a 
“predominant preoccupation of our day’’. Moreover it is actu- 
ally happening: whereas in 1919, 68% of incomes went to those 
receiving less than £250 per annum, this had decreased by 1949 
to 28%, and the share of the national income going to those 
earning more than £2000 per annum had dropped from 10% 
to 6%. Although we are still a long way from a wholesale level- 
ling down (or up), there is a constant redistribution going on, 
both through wages and through taxation. 

This book is, as the author confesses, “rather a circum- 
gyration around the concept of redistribution than an argu- 
ment’’. It deals with redistribution in its pure form, i.e. taking 
from the higher incomes to give to the lower incomes, neglect- 
ing the criticism from disincentive effect—which is dismissed as 
mere expediency—in favour of an ethical judgement. This 


1 Compendium Ethicae Socialis. By Georgius Jarlot, S.J. (Gregorian University 
Press, Rome. N.p.) 

2 The Ethics of Redistribution. By Bertrand de Jouvenel. (Cambridge University 
Press. 8s. 6d.) 
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latter, however, is soon swamped in an economic analysis which 
is at times stimulating and at others faulty. Among the stimu- 
lating and challenging ideas one notes the suggestion of the 
value to society as a whole of an élite, the necessity of men of 
leisure for a healthy voluntary action, and the relation between 
the distribution of buying power and progress. Baron de 
Jouvenel, while pointing out that “‘there may be an optimal 
allocation of consuming power for the purposes of progress’’, 
stresses the importance of wealthy patrons who can afford the 
costly prototypes which may eventually benefit the whole com- 
munity. On the debit side is the frequent use of the terms 
“socialist”” and “‘socialism” in a sense far more European than 
English. State saving does not necessarily demand State invest- 
ment so long as there is a National Debt; there is a little too 
much gyration round the idea of the felicific calculus. But on 
the whole this is an argument to set Distributists thinking, be- 
cause it introduces economic analysis into a field far too often 
dominated by sentiment, even though the author cannot him- 
self be altogether acquitted of the charge of emotionalism. 

It has long been known that in the U.S.A. a great deal more 
attention is paid to the psychology of industrial relations than 
in this country, and on the whole with beneficial results. One of 
the best of American text-books has now been made available 
over here, and one is able to appreciate the thoroughness with 
which the subject is treated in American universities, for Dr 
Tiffin is professor of Industrial Psychology at Purdue Uni- 
versity.1 This book is most comprehensive, eminently practical 
and does not neglect the handling of statistics. The two most 
important procedures through which an employee must pass 
before actually starting on the job, selection and training are 
dealt with in detail, and one can only hope that the use of these 
techniques will become more widespread in this country, be- 
cause here, as Dr Zweig has noted, “there is a marked need for 
further improvement’’. One of the most valuable points in Dr 
Tiffin’s book is the attention paid to industrial vision, to 
methods of testing it and of utilizing the findings. Also, in all 
sections, examples and techniques are based on actual situa- 
tions, thereby guaranteeing that they have been proved in 


1 Industrial Psychology. By Joseph Tiffin. (Allen & Unwin. 25s.) 
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practice. In the ten years since its publication this has become 
a standard text, and the new edition brings it up to date with 
the addition of developments since its first appearance. Hence 
it is one of the best accounts in a small compass of the advances 
made by American industrial psychologists. 

Finally, and of quite a different order, comes a most wel- 
come discussion of political theory from the wise pen of Sir 
Ernest Barker.! In his retirement, after lecturing on the subject 
in Oxford and occupying the Chair of Political Science in Cam- 
bridge, Sir Ernest has taken the manuscript notes of his 
Cambridge lectures and worked them up into a book which is 
the testament of his old age. While covering the historical devel- 
opment of various theories of the State—or rather of the rela- 
tion of Society and State—from the Greek city-state to the 
contemporary Communist and Fascist ideas, it is also a valu- 
able collection of mellow judgements expressed with clarity and 
simplicity. Nowhere is the smooth flow of the narrative halted 
by the stones and pebbles of obtrusive erudition, although one is 
always conscious of its presence through references or paren- 
thetical remarks in footnotes. Thus, for example, the two 
successive footnotes which explain how St Thomas was “the 
first Whig”, and the quotation which shows that Blackstone, 
without knowing it, was a Thomist! Here too one might re- 
mark on Sir Ernest’s grasp of mediaeval, and modern schol- 
astic, political theory, as well as on the care with which he dis- 
tinguishes between the corporativism of the Italian Fascist 
state and the corporatism advocated by Pope Pius XI in Quad- 
ragesimo anno. 

His own basic attitude is pluralistic, with the emphasis on 
the principle of subsidiary function where the rights of the State 
are concerned. “It is the supervisor of activity, and not the 
generator. It is the author of a framework of rights and duties, 
but not itself the whole framework of life.”” For this reason he 
devotes more space than is usual in such a treatise to a discussion 
of “‘the idea of a Social Parliament’, i.e. a consultative body to 
express social opinions and aspirations, and in general to mirror 
the trends of thought in general Society. It would not be con- 


1 Principles of Social and Political Theory. By Ernest Barker. (Oxford University 
Press. 255.) 
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cerned with legislation; that is and must be the prerogative of 
the State. Rather it would bring together all the strands of 
voluntary action in Society, and enable them to express views 
and suggestions jointly. The idea is certainly attractive and has 
had a surprisingly mixed number of advocates, including such 
diverse statesmen as Mr Churchill and the Webbs. But Sir 
Ernest, with a serenity which is characteristic of the whole 
work, does not wish to force the pace, and believes that if such 
an organ is to come into being then it should be left to lesser 
groupings to evolve towards it. 

At the end of his work Sir Ernest confesses the bias which 
has influenced him, “‘the more, the older he grows’’, in his own 
political theories, towards a belief in the importance. of free 
social institutions within the State. ““The movement of the State 
is the regular revolution of steady and unfailing machinery. 
The movement of social institutions is a varied and irregular 
movement, like the movement of trees and plants as they spring 
from the seed in the ground: here one group, and there 
another, thrusts up its fresh particular idea into the varied field 
of social life and experiment. The humming automatism of the 
State is about us and all our doings, engaged in constant service 
and constantly intending our good. The varied field is untidy, 
irregular, unregulated : it has many gaps: it has even more re- 
dundancies. But may the time never come when all our life 
spins round on the revolving wheels of legal regulation.”’ This 
last sentiment will be echoed by all those who, while recogniz- 
ing the necessity of authority for the preservation of justice, at 
the same time know how essential freedom is for the develop- 
ment of human personality and for the worship of God. 


Joun Fitzsimons 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


PUBLICIZING KNOWLEDGE OF STERILE PERIOD 





The attitude of most theologians and authorities in the past 
has been against bringing the facts about the sterile period to all 
and sundry, even when accompanied by the conditions which 
should be verified before using it. Seeing, however, that the 
papal address, 29 October, 1951, has been circulated every- 
where and certain people have heard about this matter for the 
first time from the lips of the Sovereign Pontiff, does it not 
follow that we need no longer be so reticent about it? (X.) 


REPLY 


Pius XII to Unione Cattolica Italiana Ostetriche, 29 October, 
1951; THe CLercy Review, December, 1951, p. 388: “It is not 
the priest’s duty, it is yours, to instruct married people on the 
biological and technical aspects of the theory, without letting 
yourselves indulge in a propaganda which has neither justice 
nor decency to recommend it; and such instruction may be 
conveyed either in private consultation or by means of serious 
books on the subject. But here too your apostolate requires you, 
as women and as Christians, to know and uphold the moral 
standards which govern the application of the theory. And here 
the Church is the competent guide.” 

To Il Fronte della Famiglia and La Federazione delle Associ- 
azioni delle Famiglie Numerose, 26 November, 1951; l’Osservatore 
Romano, 1951, n. 277; Periodica, 1951, p. 400; Documentation 
Catholique, 1951, col. 1554: “In our last allocution on conjugal 
morality we affirmed the lawfulness and at the same time the 
limits—wide as they are—of a method of regulating births 
which, unlike what is called ‘birth control’, is compatible 
with the law of God. One may even hope that medical science 
(and in a matter of this kind the Church naturally relies on its 
judgement) will succeed in securing for this method a suffici- 
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ently certain basis, a hope which seems confirmed by the latest 
information.” 

It cannot be denied that, in matter of fact, some people may 
have first heard about the sterile period doctrine from the papal 
utterance. It must also be admitted that in some places, and 
notably in America, a practically unrestrained publicity about 
the matter was defended by some theologians, as though the 
new discovery, associated with the names Ogino-Knaus, were a 
kind of gospel, or at least a remedy discovered providentially 
just at the time when it was most needed, and therefore some- 
thing to be thankfully received and brought to the knowledge of 
all and sundry. 

Had the papal reference to this subject been restricted to 
the address given to the Union of Midwives, we think that the 
question concerning the rights and wrongs of publicizing the 
matter would have remained unchanged; for the words were 
intended for the guidance of the medical profession, and the 
publicity which has followed, though inevitable, could be taken 
as accidental. But in the address given the following month to 
an audience composed of family associations this interpretation 
is inapplicable, and it seems to us that the Pope’s words must be 
taken to modify the conservative view amongst the theologians 
which was, generally speaking, averse to any publicity being 
given to the new reckoning of the sterile period.1 An unre- 
stricted propaganda ‘“‘which has neither justice nor decency to 
recommend it” must be avoided, but after this papal lead no 
one may criticize adversely those priests or social workers who 
bring the matter to the notice of married people, or to those 
contemplating marriage, in sermons, addresses and pamphlets. 


Non-CaTHOLIc RELIGIOUS TRANSLATIONS 


There exist many good English versions of Catholic classics, 
such as St Augustine’s Confessions or The Devout Life by St Francis 
de Sales, which are the work of non-Catholic translators, and 
for this reason have no Jmprimatur. May the faithful use these 
books? (Sacerdos.) 


1 We were of this opinion. Cf. THz CLercy Review, 1937, XIII, p. 150. 
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REPLY 


Canon 1385, §1, 2: Nisi ecclesiastica censura praecesserit ne 
edantur etiam a laicis .. . Libri . . . ac generaliter scripta in 
quibus aliquid sit quod religionis ac morum honestatis peculi- 
ariter intersit. 

Canon 1392, §1. Approbatio textus originalis alicuius operis, 
neque eiusdem in aliam linguam translationibus neque aliis 
editionibus suffragatur ; quare et translationes et novae editiones 
operis approbati nova approbatione communiri debent. 

Canon 1399. 4. Ipso iure prohibentur. . . . Libri quorumvis 
acatholicorum, qui ex professo de religione tractant, nisi con- 
stet nihil in eis contra fidem catholicam contineri;... . 

The translator, editors and publishers, though of course in 
good faith, break the law of canon 1385, for it is clear that, since 
a translation needs an imprimatur, the translated text is a book 
that comes within this law. 

It is also clear that the translation of a Catholic book by a 
non-Catholic translator is a book within the meaning of canon 
1399.4. But, unlike the biblical texts enumerated earlier in the 
same canon, the faithful are not absolutely forbidden to read 
them, but only if it is established that the translator has not 
fallen into any error in the course of his work. This assurance, 
which normally should be obtained by the usual imprimatur, 
may be supplied by any competent person, for example a 
teacher or a reviewer. There is a presumption that a non- 
Catholic is likely to fall into error, but it is a presumption 
which must yield to the truth in any given case. 

Though it is obviously advisable that the faithful in general 
should read Catholic classics in a translation made by a 
Catholic writer, the only wrong one can discern in using other 
translations, once it is established that they are accurate, is that 
it encourages a breach of the law of censorship. 

There is less chance of error in a translation made by a com- 
petent person, but the above applies equally to original works 
by non-Catholics on religious subjects. 

A priest is within his right in simply telling the faithful not 
to read them, owing to the presumption of error therein; it is 
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then for the faithful who want to use them to get assured that 
the books are free from error and the presumption not verified.? 


PERFECT CONTRITION 


The opinion is now widely held that contrition motived by 
a love of God based on gratitude for the divine benefits is 
“perfect”’. The opinion has very much in its favour, but in given 
circumstances an act of perfect contrition is necessary for salva- 
tion and it is the common teaching that we may not follow 
probable opinions in matters of this kind. May we, therefore, 
teach the faithful, without reservations, that this motive suffices 
for perfect contrition? (S.) 


REPLY 


It is not possible, in the space at our disposal, to enter upon 
the controversies about the nature of perfect contrition. Some 
writers are more exacting than others in defining its motive, but 
there is a respectable number of authorities for the view that a 
love of God based on gratitude suffices. We cannot, however, 
find anyone who relates this view to the accepted teaching, 
denying the use of probable opinions in matters which are 
a for salvation. 

. Those in favour of the sufficiency of a love of God based 
on cuties could rightly maintain that this teaching is not 
always and necessarily related to an act necessary necessitate medit 
for salvation: it could be followed, for example, before celebrat- 
ing Mass on occasions when a priest who believes himself to be 
in a state of mortal sin cannot get to confession and is yet 
bound to celebrate. Moreover, the defenders of this view may 
think, with some reason, that it is more probable than the stricter 
view, in which case the common teaching about excluding 
probable opinions in matters pertaining to eternal salvation 
scarcely applies: degrees of probability, based on evidence 
intrinsic-or extrinsic to the matter under discussion, obviously 


1 Cf. Ecclesiastical Review, June, 1946, p. 403. 
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do not tally with the degrees of safety: thus it is more safe to 
elect to walk ten miles to fulfil the Sunday obligation, but the 
view that one is bound to do so is not more probable. It should 
also be remembered that the motive of gratitude can with little 
difficulty be elevated to a motive based on the love of God for 
His own sake. Why has God conferred these benefits on me? 
Clearly not because of my own merits and perfections; and 
therefore He has done it because He is good in Himself. 

ii. If we assume, however, for the sake of the argument, 
that the sufficiency of a motive based on gratitude is merely 
probable, it must follow, we think, that the faithful should be 
instructed that, in danger of death, an act of contrition should 
be based on the highest possible motives, and that they should 
not then rely on the sufficiency of an act based on the motive of 
gratitude merely. This teaching, it might happen, will not be 
put into practice by individuals who are unable to rise to any- 
thing beyond a motive of gratitude; in their case, it would 
seem, their act of contrition will suffice for justification on the 
principle facienti quod in se est Deus non denegat gratiam. 

We have not thought it necessary to give references to writers 
on the subject, whose number is legion, but our readers are | 
referred to two long replies in the Jrish Ecclesiastical Record, 1943, 
LXII, p. 265, and 1944, LXIII, p. 337, in which the sufficiency 
of a motive based on gratitude is ably defended by Dr McCarthy. 


MINISTER OF CONFIRMATION 


Is it certain that a priest canonically appointed to supply 
for an absent parish priest, or to assist one who is incapacitated, 
does not enjoy the faculty of confirming the dying? (R.) 


REPLY 


Spiritus Sancti, 14. September, 1946; THe CLercy Review, 
1947, XXVII, p. 57:... facultas tribuitur . . . in casibus tan- 
tum et sub conditionibus infra enumeratis, iisdemque dum- 
taxat: (a) parochis . . .; (b) vicariis, de quibus in canone 471, 
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atque vicarlis oeconomis; (c) sacerdotibus, quibus exclusive et 
stabiliter commissa sit in certo territorio et cum determinata 
ecclesia plena animarum cura cum omnibus parochorum 
iuribus et officiis. 

i. The view favoured by practically all commentators on 
this decree excludes the supplying and the assistant vicars of 
canons 474 and 475, because the list of priests delegated in this 
document is ¢axative—‘‘iisdemque dumtaxat” ; because the Holy 
See would have included them under (d) if they were given the 
faculty; in a word, because their exclusion seems plainly ex- 
pressed in the decree and we are required from canon 18 to 
interpret laws according to the proper meaning of the words 
in text and context. Amongst those holding this view are: 
Alvarez-Menendez, O.P., in Angelicum, 1947, p. 193; Bergh, 
S.J., in Nouvelle Revue Théologique, 1947, p. 85; Connell, C.SS.R.., 
in The American Ecclesiastical Review, April, 1947, p. 258; Bast- 
nagel in The Jurist, 1947, p. 176; Onclin in Ephemerides Theo- 
logicae Lovanienses, 1939, Pp. 3323; Pistoni, De Confirmatione, p. 93 ; 
Zerba, Commentarius in Decretum, p. 48; Smiddy, The Extra- 
ordinary Minister of Confirmation, p. 35. 

ii. An important exception to the practically united opinion 
of previous commentators is the view of Regatillo, S.J., in Jus 
Sacramentarium, p. 57, and in Interpretatio et Iurisprudentia, p. 242, 
who argues with great persuasiveness that these substitute and 
assistant vicars enjoy the faculty, not indeed under (0b) of the 
decree but under (c). Everything said on the subject by this 
canonist, who is in the first rank of contemporary writers, cer- 
tainly proves that these vicars ought to be given the faculty. We 
entirely agree and most of the commentators mentioned under 
(i) express some surprise that they are not included. The cate- 
gories of priests to whom the faculty has been granted have 
already been extended by local indults in America and else- 
where, and we imagine that this process will go on until even- 
tually every priest assisting the dying will be empowered to 
confirm them. The question, however, is not what is desirable 
and fitting but to whom de facto the faculty has been granted by 
the Holy See. It seems to us that Regatillo has not proved his 
point. He joins with the rest of us in expressing surprise that 
substitute and assistant vicars are not included under (4), and 
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explains that the reason for the omission is that they are included 
in the category (c). But this is by no means apparent when the 
wording of (c) is considered, for these vicars are of their nature 
neither stable, nor endowed with exclusive powers, nor in 


possession of all the rights or burdened with all the duties of | 


parish priests. If, in exceptional cases, they are found to be 
within the definition of (c), it must follow that they enjoy the 
faculty, as Cappello noted at the time the decree appeared, in 
the commentary printed in Periodica, 1946, p. 386. It appears 
that Regatillo’s opinion is to some extent due to local Spanish 
conditions, where substitute and assistant vicars often rule a 
parish for many years, during the absence or illness of the parish 
priest, in which case they no doubt come up to the requirements 
of (c). On the other hand, length of tenure is not strictly rele- 
vant, for the administering vicar certainly enjoys the faculty 
even though his appointment lasts only a few days. Regatillo’s 
view was favourably weighed by Dr McReavy in this Review, 
1952, XX XVII, p. 185, and all future commentators will have 
to bear it in mind : it may prove to be “probable” or at least to 
supply the foundation for a dubium iuris, when jurisdiction will 
be supplied from canon 209. 


OBLIGATION OF CELEBRATING AT 
PRIVILEGED ALTAR 


Does a priest fulfil his obligation in justice when, after accept- 
ing a stipend for Mass at a privileged altar, he celebrates at 
an altar which is not privileged? (S.) 


REPLY 


Canon 833: Praesumitur oblatorem petiisse solam Missae 
applicationem ; si tamen oblator expresse aliquas circumstan- 
tias in Missae celebratione servandas determinaverit, sacerdos, 
eleemosynam acceptans, eius voluntati stare debet. 

Canon 918, §2: Pro Missis celebrandis in altari privilegiato 
nequit, sub obtentu privilegii, maior exigi Missae eleemosyna. 
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It may be assumed, in these parts at any rate, that no con- 
dition is attached to the circumstance of place when Mass 
stipends are offered, unless the donor expressly mentions them: 
and even in this case we think it would have to be certain that 
the donor, in requesting the Mass to be celebrated at a privi- 
leged altar, means this to be a condition sine qua non, and that 
the priest who accepts the obligation is aware of this. 

Supposing, therefore, that the obligation of using a privi- 
leged altar is contracted, it is agreed that the condition is fulfilled 
by a priest who enjoys a personal indult, a faculty which is often 
obtained by those who have joined some pious association. 

If a priest lacks a personal indult and fails to celebrate at a 
local privileged altar, it is now fairly certain, although some 
decrees of the Congregation of Indulgences are conflicting, that 
if the omission to observe the attached condition is accompanied 
by good faith, the obligation is fulfilled by the priest applying 
to the donor’s intention some other plenary indulgence applic- 
able to the souls departed. Good faith is held to cover not only 
forgetfulness but any other grave cause, physical or moral, 
which prevents the priest from celebrating at a privileged altar.? 

If, however, the omission is in bad faith (a defect which 
cannot easily be conceded) the obligation in justice is not ful- 
filled : the priest is bound to say another Mass as agreed upon 
or return the stipend to the donor.? 


DissIDENT-ORTHODOX FUNERAL 
Christians of dissident Orthodox Eastern rites living in this 
country often have no priest of their own rite. May a Catholic 
priest, at the request of the relatives, perform the usual rites of 
our ritual, exclusive of Requiem Mass? (P.) 


REPLY 


S. Off., 15 November, 1941 (private), Bouscaren, Digest 
Supplement 1948, p. 102: “It goes against the inclination of a 


1 Cappello, De Eucharistia, §658. 2 De Angelis, De Indulgentiis, §430. 
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Catholic priest to leave an Orthodox brother in Christ without 
any ecclesiastical burial. On the other hand, to turn a deceased 
Orthodox person over to a Protestant minister for ecclesiastical 
funeral services is contrary to Catholic sentiment. What should 
be done in such a case? Resp. The Roman Ritual, Tit. VI, c. 2, 
concerning those who are to be refused burial, is to be observed 
(c. 1240). But the priest may, without any sacred vestments or 
sacred rites, recite prayers privately at the house where the body 
is laid out, accompany the funeral for the sake of civil courtesy, 
and also recite prayers privately at the grave in the cemetery, 
avoiding all occasion of scandal.” 

i. Answering a somewhat similar query some years ago in 
this journal, we relied on the fact that the law forbidding 
ecclesiastical burial to non-Catholics is less strict than the law 
forbidding them the sacraments, and quoted authorities who 
permitted the priest’s assistance provided the Ordinary had 
given no ruling to the contrary, and provided the deceased 
non-Catholic’s adherence to his sect was not notorious.! The 
solution is not applicable to the above case since a dissident 
Orthodox Christian is usually notoriously a non-Catholic. 

ii. The reply of the Holy Office is a private one and is 
recorded by Bouscaren from Jl Monitore Ecclestastico, 1942, p. 
114. It was given to the Apostolic Visitor for the Ukrainians in 
Germany, and adapts to the circumstances what some writers 
permit in other cases when ecclesiastical burial is forbidden, 
even supposing the non-Catholic status of the deceased person 
to be notorious, for example in the case of an unbaptized infant. 
The important thing is to prevent scandal being given when 
performing this office of charity; therefore publicity must be 
avoided, which is easy enough in the house where the body is 
lying, but less so at the graveside. We think the direction of the 
Holy Office is not disobeyed by reciting suitable prayers aloud 
at the graveside, otherwise there is no point in the priest’s atten- 
dance. “Privately” in this context must be given the meaning 
‘without previous public announcement’, as in the law about 
saying Mass “‘privately”’ for a deceased heretic. 


1 THe Ciercy Review, 1940, XVIII, p. 546; 1941, XX, p. 85. 
2? THe Ciercy REviEw, 1943, XXIII, p. 278. 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


RELIGIOUS SUPERIOR FOR DIMISSORIALS 


A religious belonging to an English province is living, for 
purposes of study, in a French province. Which provincial is 
competent to issue dimissorials for ordination? (J.) 


REPLY 


Canon 995, §1: Etiam Superior religiosus suis litteris dimis- 
soriis non solum testari debet promovendum professionem 
religiosam emisisse et esse de familia domus religiosae sibi sub- 
ditae, sed etiam de studiis peractis, deque aliis iure requisitis. 
§2. Episcopus, acceptis iis litteris dimissoriis, aliis testimonialibus 
litteris non indiget. 

The difficulty is that the French provincial can testify about 
studies but not about other matters required by the law, and 
the English provincial who can testify about everything con- 
cerning the ordinandus cannot say that he is dwelling in a 
religious house subject to him. The law takes it for granted, on 
the other hand, that dimissorials will be issued from one 
religious superior. The solution which is usually given and 
which we think correct is that the dimissorials should be given 
by the English provincial who will state that the ordinandus is his 
subject though dwelling for the time being in the diocese of 
the ordaining bishop. Thus Regatillo: “Cum ordinandus degit 
in domo alienae provinciae, eius Provincialis proprius nequit 
vere testari illum esse de familia domus sibi subditae; sed esse 
subditum suum; nam canon respicit id quod communiter con- 
tingit: ut quisque religiosus in sua provincia studeat (can. 587, 
§3). Imo, in quovis casu mens c. 995 est ut superior maior in 
dimissoriis testetur candidatum esse subditum suum. Quae 
redactio proprior esset et casus omnes complectens. Vel forsan 
melius, testetur esse subditum suum et de familia domus 
religiosae in dioecesi ordinantis sitae.’”! 


E. J. M. 


1 Fus Sacramentarium (1949), §898. 
Vol. xxxvii 
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ROMAN DOCUMENTS 
THE SOCIETY FOR OLD TESTAMENT STUDY 


ADDRESS OF THE HOLY FATHER TO DELEGATES OF THE BRITISH 
SOCIETY FOR OLD TESTAMENT STUDY, IO APRIL, 1952 (L’Osser- 
vatore Romano, 11 April, 1952). 


When We come to express a word of welcome and encourage- 
ment to such an elect group of Scripture scholars, Our memory goes 
back at once to what Our saintly predecessor, Damasus, well on to 
sixteen centuries ago, wrote to the learned St Jerome: “I do not 
believe there can be a subject more worthy of conversation between 
us than the Scriptures.” Nothing could be more true, when one 
reflects that, from the In Principio of Genesis to the Veni, Domine Fesu 
of the Apocalypse, the Holy Scriptures contain the Word of God. 
What a precious vein of untold riches is opened up by almost any 
of its sentences! But We must be brief. ‘“‘Pleasant is a meadow,” 
wrote Chrysostom, “‘a garden is fair, but still more pleasant is the 
study of Holy Scripture. In the meadow we find flowers, but they 
quickly fade. In Holy Scripture, we hear words that have the power 
of immortal life. In the meadows the zephyrs blow. In the Scripture 
the Holy Spirit breathes. In the meadow there is the passing 
pleasure of the senses. The reading of the Scripture procures advan- 
tages of lasting value to the soul.” 

But those spiritual advantages will be genuine and solid in pro- 
portion to one’s certain and accurate knowledge of what the sacred 
author has said. Hence the ever-present need of devoted scholars, 
who in their tireless research to unfold the exact meaning of the 
Divine Word will be equipped to make wise and judicious use of 
that vast apparatus of Biblical philology, geography, history, 
archeology, textual criticism and the natural sciences, so that eternal 
truth in all its splendour may shine forth to enlighten and warm the 
minds and hearts of men. 

It is gratifying to note from a perusal of your programme that 
such scholars are not lacking today in the various parts of the world, 
and We fondly hope that many others, who have been blessed by 
God with a large measure of natural talent, of piety and learning, 
will follow you in the same praiseworthy apostolate. 

You are closing your study week on a day hallowed by the 
memory of the glorious triumph of Him Whose sacred Person hovers 
over all the pages of the Bible. Its different parts, like so many con- 
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verging rays, focus their light on His radiant figure, the promised, 
the long-expected One, Who at the appointed time came to fulfil 
the hopes and aspirations of all mankind for life eternal. His prof- 
fered gift was peace—peace with God, the Father of all. This, too, 
is the burden of Our daily prayer, the aim of all the toil and suffer- 
ings of the Church. When all men have sought and found peace 
with God, they will have come a long way to enjoying the blessings 
of a true peace between nations. 

May the peace and joy of the risen Christ fill your own hearts 
and the hearts of those who are near and dear to you. 


NEW EDITION OF ‘‘PRECES ET PIA OPERA’”’ 


SACRA PAENITENTIARIA APOSTOLICA 
(OFFICIUM DE INDULGENTIIS) 


DECRETUM 


ENCHIRIDION INDULGENTIARUM ITERUM EDITUR (A4.A.S., 1952, XLIV, 
P- 235). 


Quandoquidem volumen, quod “Enchiridion Indulgentiarum” 
inscribitur et quod Anno Sacro McML editum fuit, iam amplius non 
prostat, haec Sacra Paenitentiaria Apostolica illud iterum typis 
imprimere statuit, eo quidem consilio ut opus tam utile ac salutare 
in Episcoporum, Sacerdotum ac christifidelium manus venire queat. 
Antequam tamen hoc propositum ad effectum deduceretur, oppor- 
tunum visum est rem omnem diligenter recognoscere, nonnulla 
immutare, pauca vero adicere. 

Normae autem, quibus hoc Enchiridion compositum est et in 
praesentem formam redactum, eaedem sunt, idemque propositum ; 
ut nempe authenticum habeatur opus, quod Pontificias omnes hac 
in re largitiones in unum volumen colligat, quod quidem communi 
pietati modo tuto respondeat. 

Quapropter hoc volumen preces complectitur ac pia opera, quae 
usque ad praesentem diem a Summis Pontificibus fuere indulgentiis 
ditata, quae adhuc vigent; tum ea videlicet, quae in favorem om- 
nium christifidelium, tum ea etiam, quae in favorem quorumdam 
coetuum personarum spiritualibus hisce muneribus insignita fuerunt, 
obrogatis ceteris omnibus generalibus indulgentiarum concessioni- 
bus, quae in hoc enchiridion non sint relatae. 

Fore igitur sperandum est ut hoc opus uberes afferat spiritualis 
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utilitatis fructus, utque ad sinceram ac solidam pietatem refovendam 
summopere conferat. 

Ut autem omnino necessarium erat, res tota Augusti Pontificis 
Pii XII iudicio subiecta fuit, qui quidem in audientia infra scripto 
Cardinali Paenitentiario Maiori die 1 martii vertentis anni concessa, 
hanc precum piorumque operum Collectionem, typis Vaticanis 
impressam, approbavit; et obrogatis generalibus indulgentiarum 
concessionibus in eamdem Collectionem non relatis, ipsam tantum 
ut authenticam haberi mandavit. 

Contrariis quibuslibet non obstantibus, etiam specialissima men- 
tione dignis. 

Datum Romae, ex eadem Paenitentiaria Apostolica, die 3 Martii 
1952. 

N. Card. Canaut, Paenitentiarius Maior 


S. Luzio, Regens 
ALIENATION 


SACRA CONGREGATIO CONCILII 
DECLARATIO 


CIRCA ALIENATIONEM BONORUM ECCLESIASTICORUM (A.A.S., 1952, 
XLIV, p. 44). 


Cum Decreto Sacrae Congregationis Consistorialis diei 13 Tulii 
1951 (Acta Apostolicae Sedis, vol. XLIII, pag. 602) cautum sit ut 


ce 


. in applicandis praescriptis canonum 534 §1 et 1532 §1 n. 2 
Codicis iuris canonici, . .. perdurantibus praesentibus adiunctis ..., 
ad Sedem Apostolicam sit recurrendum quotiescumque agatur de 
pecuniae summa, quae decem millia libellarum seu francorum 
aureorum excedat’’, ab hac Sacra Concilii Congregatione, cuius est, 
ad normam canonis 250 §2 Codicis iuris canonici, etiam “‘moderari 
ea, quae bona ecclesiastica, mobilia et immobilia . . . attingunt’”’, 
expostulatum est: “fan pecuniae summa, ex huiusmodi bonorum 
ecclesiasticorum alienationibus percepta, sit collocanda tantum- 
modo in acquirendis bonis immobilibus in commodum ecclesiae seu 
entis, cuius interest.” 

Porro eadem Sacra Concilii Congregatio, omnibus sedulo hac de 
re perpensis atque probante SSrho Domino Nostro Pio Papa XII, 
proposito ut supra dubio, respondit: “Affirmative, non obstantibus 
contrariis quibusvis.” 
Datum Romae, die 17 Decembris 1951. 

I. Card. Bruno, Praefectus 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Understanding Europe. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed & Ward. 
16s. net.) 


In this volume Mr Christopher Dawson has returned once again to 
a theme which he has made peculiarly his own, Christianity and the 
Western Tradition. With a lucidity that is the outcome of great 
learning he shows that the Western or European tradition is nothing 
other than the tradition of Christendom: that Christendom meant 
the society of Christian peoples: and that it was only as members 
of that society that the various peoples inhabiting the European 
continent acquired their common culture. They could never have 
been judaized, or hellenized or in any large measure romanized : but 
they could be and in fact were christianized and so became European 
in the cultural, as opposed to the geographical, sense of the word. 
Christianity gave them what neither Greece nor Rome could give 
them, a new commandment of moral authority and social cohesion. 
Western civilization, as we know it, is the product of centuries of 
Christian history. The moral and spiritual crisis of this latest age has 
come upon us through the turning away of modern civilized man 
from precisely that which brought him the civilization he has mis- 
used. By this species of apostasy he has lost faith in his own cultural 
traditions and has indeed turned his back on their source in his blind 
pursuit of utilitarian and hedonistic aims. Faith is the beginning and 
end of Christian culture as of Christian morals, and faith in both has 
been lost. During a large part of the nineteenth century it was usual 
to profess a general acceptance of the Christian code while regis- 
tering or even proclaiming doubts about the Christian creed ; nowa- 
days both code and creed are with equal explicitness rejected. 

How, then, is an understanding of Europe (in the classic sense) 
to be arrived at? Mr Dawson prescribes the study of three inter- 
related themes: that Europe is a society of peoples; that Europe is 
a spiritual unity based on the tradition of Christian culture; and 
that the modern revolt against the European tradition comes from 
the loss of the common spiritual aims and common system of moral 
values derived from the Christian tradition. 

All this, familiar though it may be, makes demands on the his- 
torical knowledge of the reader. Inevitably it all has to be expressed 
in general statements, or the argument would be endless, and these 
generalizations are verdicts on long trains of events and upon very 
complex groups of facts. Nobody can see further into a generaliza- 
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tion than his own knowledge of the facts in question will carry him, 
and there are probably not many readers outside the ranks of pro- 
fessed students of European history who are not sometimes at a loss 
to follow Mr Dawson as he ranges through the centuries and over 
the countries, particularly when those countries belong to Eastern 
Europe. But few who can in any sufficient measure keep close to the 
factual bases of his argument will be likely to dispute his conclu- 
sions. He is, indeed, by no means the first to point out that we are 
suffering from the Nemesis of utilitarianism and of a scepticism bred 
of excessive optimism, bred of an over-estimate of the capacity of 
Science to produce human well-being and happiness; that the pur- 
suit of happiness (whether individual or collective) does not mean 
the overtaking of it; and that it is a delusion to suppose that a free 
society can, under modern stresses, maintain itself without a com- 
mon faith in something higher than the diffusion of material welfare. 
He has however done all this, and more, with a clarity and cogency, 
yet with a moderation withal, that are peculiarly his own. Nobody 
has handled the difficult and treacherous instrument of generaliza- 
tion with greater sureness and produced conclusions so indisputable. 

It is extremely easy in the present disquieting conditions to be 
depressing, if not pessimistic. Not only have men lived, as Renan 
said, on the perfume of an empty vase, but now the vase itself is 
being smashed. In an admirable final chapter, however, Mr Dawson 
points out that the case is not yet hopeless, that the problem could 
even now be solved by radical conversion and spiritual transforma- 
tion. While he agrees that it may be hard to see the possibility (let 
alone the probability) of this, it is harder still to believe in indefinite 
progress along present lines and to accept it as inevitable. A halt 
must surely be called somehow, somewhere. In the rediscovery of 
the spiritual world and in a corresponding restoration of spiritual 
capacity we may yet find the means to save humanity from self- 
destruction. Such is the task of Christian education. 

What is the likelihood that the modern utilitarian materialist 
will undergo a change of heart? He has been blinded by his own 
success. Owing to the very fact that he lives in a world where the 
forces of nature are to a large extent scientifically known and tech- 
nically controlled, man does not now feel overawed by mysterious 
powers, as did his ancestors, nor does he experience a sense of depen- 
dence on the power of God. Yet that is the very thing that is 
requisite. He must recognize that the fear of the Lord is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. He must turn back to the right path, if he is to 
survive. 

There are two misprints left in the text: the date on page 68 
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should be 1806; and on page 216 ‘“‘Sir Robert Morant” should be 
“Sir Robert Morier”. The index is unusually scanty and inadequate. 


4.4.0 


Principles of Private and Public Planning. By William Keilhau. (Allen 
& Unwin. 16s.) 


Dr KEILHAU is a Norwegian professor who has not remained 
immersed in the formulae and speculations of the academic econo- 
mists. He went into exile with the Norwegian Government in 1940, 
and led his country’s delegation to the discussion of stabilization 
plans at Washington in 1943 and to the Bretton Woods Conference 
in 1944. Consequently he moves easily from theory to practice, 
checking the one by the other, and including in his discussion many 
points which find no place in the run of the mill economic tract, in 
particular the importance of political factors. This book, while never 
easy reading, is a most useful introduction to the whole theory of 
planning. 

In brief, Dr Keilhau’s thesis is that the laws governing public and 
private planning are the same. The first part of the book is a dis- 
cussion of private planning, showing how the human element can 
never be eliminated and how the classical economists fail precisely 
in disregarding this. A plan must begin by an act of resolution on 
the part of the planner and this in itself implies a sacrificial attitude 
to time. The author is greatly preoccupied with the place of time as 
a basic factor in personal decisions. The greater part of the second 
half of the book is taken up with a discussion of the effect of ideologies 
on public planning, passing in review Socialism, Communism, Fas- 
cism, Nazism and Liberalism. The last-named he defines as “‘that 
system which, within the framework of a fully organized State, tries 
to secure the greatest possible freedom for the greatest number of 
individuals and groups’’. One defect in this section of the book is 
that the Socialism which Dr Keilhau discusses is what we commonly 
call Communism while his Communism is a group sharing in com- 
mon. Hence the omission of any discussion of democratic socialism 
and the extent to which it approaches the liberal philosophy that 
the author favours. Nor does the fundamental problem of the balance 
of personal freedom and central planning receive adequate treat- 
ment. It is not sufficient to suggest that the price mechanism can 
achieve it, even though “freedom of purchase is more democratic 
than democracy itself”. 

In the chapter on financial and monetary planning the author 
rightly stresses the point that the budget is the keystone of public 
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planning. But he follows this with a discussion of taxation and infla- 
tion and omits any consideration of what is the weak spot in the 
whole system of central planning because it is the least predictable 
item in the budget, namely the estimate of a country’s foreign 
balance. Since the war this estimate has been wrong three times in 
this country, with effects which have been nothing less than grave. 


The Psychology of Pierre Janet. By Elton Mayo. (Routledge & Kegan 
Paul. 8s. 6d.) 


Tuis is a most valuable little book, written in a lucid and engaging 
style, and one’s only regret is that there is not more of it. But Dr 
Mayo intended it to be no more than notes “originally written for 
a few colleagues whose work demanded close attention to the diffi- 
cult social, personal, and administrative problems of our time’. 
Dr Mayo believed that the practical conclusions drawn by Janet 
from his clinical experience with hysteria and obsessive thinking had 
not been given sufficient attention by sociologists and social psy- 
chologists. He therefore gives in summary fashion the findings of 
Janet and the evidence on which he based them. The two most 
important points are the elements which make up the attentive act, 
how it is dependent on a large, complicated but ordered number of 
skills and reflexes, and the important complementary relationship 
of active attention (or the exercise of skill) and passive (or reflective) 
thinking. 

The symptoms of obsessive thinking are a state of indecision 
accompanied by an inability to act, and an incapacity either to 
develop reflective thinking or to alternate action and reflection in 
the normal fashion. Both of these symptoms are liable to develop in 
a social or industrial situation where, because of constraint, fatigue 
or a sense of insecurity, an individual or group of individuals is 
prevented from developing towards a more complex mode of thought. 
As Dr Elton Mayo points out, the importance of this in assessing and 
analysing difficult social or industrial situations, e.g. a factory or 
industry which is strike-prone, cannot be exaggerated. In writing 
this book he has shown us the critical structure which enabled him 
to write The Human Problems of an Industrial Civilization and The Social 
Problems of an Industrial Civilization, two of the most important 
contributions to the industrial counter-revolution. 


The Answer to Communism. By Douglas Hyde. Pp. go. (Paternoster 
Publications. 5s.) 


Tuis is a revised and enlarged edition of the pamphlet of the same 
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title originally published in 1949. It gives a sketchy outline of the 
theory and practice of the Communist Party, followed by their 
methods of strategy and tactics, leading to the challenge that the 
Communist Party of Great Britain constitutes at the present time 
in England. Mr Hyde writes vigorously and is at pains to demon- 
strate how Communism attracts idealists who can find no other focus 
in our pagan materialism. The answer to this is a fully lived 
Catholicism by Catholics, who are willing to be active in politics and 
in their Trade Unions. The whole book, and particularly this latter 
part, suffers from a lack of organization and reads rather like a series 
of lectures where the lecturer strays from his text from time to time. 
In view of the contents the title is catchpenny if not pretentious, but 
its value lies in its power of confronting the complacent (if there are 
any such left in these days) with the urgency of the problem. 


Hobbes and his Critics. A study in Seventeenth Century Constitutionalism. 
By John Bowle. Pp. 215. (Jonathan Cape. ros. 6d.) 


Just three hundred years ago Thomas Hobbes launched his Leviathan 
against the political tradition that stemmed from Aristotle, Aquinas 
and Hooker, and upset so many people, particularly the politicians, 
that one wonders whether they were horrified at seeing themselves 
mirrored in it. The criticisms of the “constitutionalists” came thick 
and fast, and Mr Bowle has done a valuable work in assembling the 
main points which were made against Hobbes in the thirty years 
that followed 1651. In this debate he acts as promoter, commentator 
and umpire, but one feels that the excellence of his introduction of 
Hobbes and each of his nine critics is not equalled by the impar- 
tiality of his comments, nor the soundness of his verdict. Hobbes was 
certainly a highly original thinker, but he was not the lone monster 
described with emotion rather than reason by some of his critics, nor 
was he the highly abstract theorist that others suggested. His 
remarks seem to have been only too relevant to the situation. His 
materialism, his pessimism and his amoral approach to politics 
caused his critics to stress their religious, optimistic and moral 
beliefs, but they rarely seem to come to grips with the arguments 
propounded by Hobbes. Of course the critics were right, but their 
ineffectiveness was merely the first episode in a debate which still 
continues, where the right so often goes down to defeat before the 
forces of materialism and naked force. The only effective answer to 
“homo homini lupus” is “homo homini Deus’’. 
Jj. F. 
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To Jesus Through Mary. By Rev. R. P. Poupon. Pp. 148. (Mercier 
Press. 125. 6d.) 


As an abridgement this book is by way of being a work of art, for 
the original (Le Poéme de la parfaite consécration a Marie) has over 600 
pages. As a translation, unfortunately, it is hardly a success. Com- 
mentaries on the writings of St Louis-Marie Grignion de Montfort 
are notoriously difficult. The Saint appears to have suggested (to put 
it mildly) that the “True Devotion” was the true devotion to our 
Lady, the perfect way of serving her, and that any other way was 
imperfect. This is not only misleading but also false. It was not a 
coincidence that Pope Pius XII issued his warning about “‘monopo- 
lizing devotion to Mary” on the occasion of the canonization of 
St Louis-Marie. The Saint, said the Holy Father, had found the true 
essence of devotion to Mary in imitation of her virtues, as indeed had 
all the other great Marian saints before him. Many people find that 
the ‘“‘slavery of Mary” appeals to them more than any other way of 
expressing their devotion. For them it is doubtless a wonderful and 
a salutary thing and to neglect such an attraction would be, as 
Fr Faber puts it, like missing a vocation. But not everyone is 
attracted in that way. 

Father Poupon’s purpose is to explain the “‘perfect consecration” 
at great length. It is not surprising in a work of this kind that the 
reader should get the feeling that something is out of focus. Father 
Poupon says the right things, no doubt, but he seems to say them 
very badly. And sometimes he says the wrong things. “Divine power 
of Mary” may be all very well in French, where nobody takes it 
literally. In English it asks for trouble. St Louis-Marie does say: 
“*(Jesus Christ) gave her by grace, relatively to His Majesty, all the 
same rights and privileges which He possesses by nature.”’ It is one 
way of saying that Our Lady is universal mediatrix, subordinate to 
Christ. It can hardly be maintained that it is the best way, at least 
in England. 

However devotional the Poéme de la parfaite consécration may be 
in its original form, the English rendering seems to bristle with 
obstacles to devotion. Perhaps on the whole it would have been 
better to leave it in French. G. M. C. 


The Secret Scripture of the Poor. By Rev. John Henaghan. Pp. 116. 
(Clonmore & Reynolds and Burns Oates. 7s. 6d.) 

AFTER some years as a curate in Ireland, the author of this book 

joined the Maynooth Mission to China and was sent to the Philip- 

pine islands, where he was murdered by the Japanese in 1945. He 
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had a keen sympathy with and love for the poor and the suffering 
and it is to them that this work is addressed. In a series of simple and 
homely meditations he shows how poverty and hardship and suffer- 
ing were the lot of our Blessed Lord and that if we wish to model 
ourselves on Him—and it is a divine command that we do so—then 
we must joyfully welcome all the trials and tribulations that over- 
take us. These meditations should be a source of strength and conso- 
lation to all who suffer. The second part of the book is devoted to an 
account of the life and work of Father Damien among the lepers, and 
it is of particular interest as being an appreciation of one missionary 


by another, both of whom died on account of their missionary 
activity. 


Disabled Citizens. By Joan Simeon Clarke. Pp. xiii + 237. (Allen & 
Unwin. 16s.) 


Tus book is concerned with the problem of the physically disabled 
and their adjustment to society. It considers the methods employed 
in this country for the prevention and cure of their disabilities and 
compares them with those employed in other countries, and also 
describes the means taken to rehabilitate the incurable. 

The author’s conclusion is that ‘“The British services for the wel- 
fare of the handicapped are scattered, uneven and unco-ordinated.” 
What she says of mental illnesses is in general true of all the rest. 
‘“‘What is needed is not legal reform” but the implementation of the 
“permissive clauses of existing legislation and for the isolated exam- 
ples of first-class medical and administrative practice to be copied 
throughout the land.” Lord Beveridge in his Foreword rightly says 
that although the book makes grim reading it should nevertheless 
be widely read, for only public funds can provide sufficient material 
aid for the welfare of the physically handicapped, and that money 
will not be forthcoming until public opinion demands it. 

The author deals with Cerebral Palsy, Epilepsy, Tuberculosis, 
Deafness and with particular problems affecting children and un- 
employable adults. In an appendix we are given the results of some 
pioneer research work on the disabled in Croydon. The lack of 
co-operation accorded to the author in this task is surprising, while 
the almost complete indifference of the clergy is described in the 
following words: ‘‘A circular letter was sent to some fifty, followed 
by a personal telephone call or visit. Eventually two clergy supplied 
between them four names. Of the thirty-five with whom the Survey 
established personal contact, eight promised to help and did not, the 
rest declined on grounds including that they did not know, that 
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they no longer visit, that they ‘have so many papers’, that they are 
‘always being asked for particulars’.’”’ When all allowances have 
been made one is forced to agree with the author that “the clergy 
were strangely unhelpful’. 

What impresses one throughout the book is the author’s realistic 
and unsentimental approach to her subject and her possession of 
that rare combination, good feeling and good sense. This makes all 
that she has to say the more valuable and persuasive. One fact stands 
out clearly and it is that in our treatment of the disabled we lag 
behind such countries as America, Sweden and Denmark, particu- 
larly with regard to the deaf, the crippled and those suffering from 
epilepsy. Apart from any question of our responsibility as Christians 
it would be to the nation’s economic benefit in the long run to devote 
more of its resources to the cure and rehabilitation of the disabled. 
The author is to be admired both for her Christian charity and for 
her practical zeal. 5.8 C. 


The Life and Work of Mother Louise Margaret, Containing a Message 
Srom Our Divine Lord for the Clergy of the World, Pp. xvi +- 234. 
The Love and Service of God-Infinite Love. Pp. xx + 230. (Obtainable 

from Catholic booksellers. 75. 6d. each volume.) 


CumBERSOME though these titles are, they introduce books which 
are by no means heavy reading, largely due to the excellent English 
translation—from the original French—by the Reverend Patrick 
O’Connell, B.D. He is a wholehearted advocate of Mother Louise 
Margaret and her apostolate on behalf of the priesthood. 

Margaret Claret de la Touche was born in the year 1868, child 
of a thoroughly Catholic household—the natural nursery for the 
religious vocation that early took root in her soul. In 1891 she 
entered the Visitation Convent at Romans in the south of France; 
and when the community was expelled by the French Government 
in 1906, Mother Louise Margaret—as now she was called—made 
a Foundation in Italy and thus began her life’s true work: Bethany 
of the Sacred Heart and the Priests’ Universal Union. She died in 
1915, having started a movement that promises to become world- 
wide in its scope and application. 

Mother Louise Margaret’s devotion to the sacred ministry is 
explained in her own copious writings which are largely the tran- 
scription of the messages she received from God during prayer. Her 
“revelations” have received the informal approbation of the Church. 
They may be called a heavenly pleading for perfection in the 
priestly life. If much damage is done by the uncouth priest, the un- 
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spiritual priest is responsible for even greater havoc among souls. 
The chief benefit that will result from a study of the life and work 
of this saintly woman is a clearer realization among priests of the 
sublimity of their calling, which in its turn will lead to a more 
intense striving after personal holiness. 5. 


De Matrimonio. Auctore F. M. Cappello, S.J. Editio Quinta. Pp. 
1026. (Marietti.) 


Tuis recent (194.7) edition is an improvement on its predecessor of 
1939 chiefly in the appearance of the book, which is now in a larger 
format, and in one instead of two volumes. Apart, however, from the 
inclusion in this edition of recent developments such as the instruc- 
tion Sacrosanctum, which has considerably extended the work of in- 
vestigating marriages, this edition of the manual does not vary much 
from the preceding. It would, we think, be an advantage to have the 
text of this document in the appendix, instead of the papal encycli- 
cals on marriage issued by Leo XIII and Pius XI, which are quite 
easily obtainable. For the rest, we can but endorse the very favour- 
able verdict of all who use Cappello’s manuals. E. J. M. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Latin LitrurGyY 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, pp. 137, 314, 377-8) 


Father Arthur Valentin writes: 

Notable scholars have expressed their views on this theme. My 
only qualification is some forty-six years of pastoral experience, first 
as a parson, then as a Catholic priest, with some years of worship- 
ping as a layman at Anglican services, and also at Catholic ones. I 
feel deeply that the tragic lapses of so many of our children imme- 
diately they leave school, and other lapses too, are largely due to 
weariness and boredom at services they do not understand. This is 
not mere theory, for I have been told by lay-folk and young people 
how bored they are at Mass. Since the invention of wireless many 
of us have acquired a new appreciation of the beauty of Shake- 
speare’s plays, or, maybe, of Chaucer’s poems. We read them of old 
to ourselves, and we had some sense of the magic of fine prose or 
poetry ; but the familiar has acquired new meaning and appeal since 
heard declaimed by well-trained and beautiful voices. Now, we are 
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told the laity can follow the liturgy by means of translations. True! 
but the entire moving power of the spoken word is lost. We say 
words in Latin, and often, surely, we long to share the beauty of the 
ideas with our people, but we know our speech fails to communicate 
that wealth of loveliness and great teaching. The laity may read as 
we speak, but there is no correspondence between our voice and their 
hearing. We might just as well say all inaudibly. Father Burditt 
refers to the wonder and awe of the Latin in worship, but I remember 
a notable article by Mgr Hugh Benson in which he contrasted the 
genius of the Roman rite with that of the Oriental liturgy. The 
latter, he said, hid the sacred rites behind the iconastasis, and the 
laity for the most part heard and saw nothing of the altar rite, a 
deacon reciting for them litanies to hold their attention. Here we 
have the deliberate cult of the numinous and the sense of awe. The 
Roman rite, on the contrary, uses no veiling, all can see and hear 
what the celebrant is doing. Here we have, said Benson, the very 
spirit of the Incarnation: The unseen Word takes flesh, and dwells 
amongst us. 

In conclusion, when the Roman rite was said in the vernacular, 
Greek at first, then Latin, the laity were glad to spend the entire 
night in church, and the longer the service the better. Not a few of 
the worshippers were slaves, who had to labour hard during the 
day. In our time it is notorious that a large number of the laity 
deliberately avoid all the longer rites. Why this contrast? Is it not 
that our Catholic ancestors in the golden age of liturgy were 
interested in mind and fired in heart because all that was said was 
comprehended, while our people today are frustrated by what they 
cannot understand? When I have been at a Slavonic Mass, which 
I tried to follow with a translation, I became utterly wearied by 
hearing sounds that meant nothing to my mind. That is the case of 
most of our laity. 


Father Geoffrey Crawfurd writes : 

I have known Father Noel Burditt for many years now, first of 
all when he was bishop’s secretary and then for the last four years 
as parish priest of the neighbouring parish to ours. He is an enthu- 
siastic liturgist and an expert rubrician, both in theory and in prac- 
tice. It is quite inconceivable to anyone who knows him that Father 
Burditt should so forget himself as to take a look down the church at 
the Dominus Vobiscum or the Orate Fratres. It seems to follow that the 
only time during which he could have observed the resigned and 
patient boredom of his proletarian congregation must have been 
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during his sermon. Is it not just within the bounds of possibility that 
the cloud of resigned boredom lifts at the words Credo in unum Deum? 
Does it absolutely follow that it is the Mass they are bored with? 
I mention this because in our area there are two large National 
Service Hostels, each with a large number of Irish workers. Now for 
nine years I have been saying Mass in one of these. The Mass is said 
in the Reception Hall without any objects of piety to arouse devo- 
tion, and yet I don’t think I have ever anywhere experienced such 
a sense of the congregation being with me and praying the Mass 
with me as I get every Sunday at this Mass. (Practically all of them 
use their Rosaries during Mass.) Nor am I alone in this impression. 
At the time of the Centenary Congress I had an aged French priest 
staying with me. He was a Canon of Blois Cathedral and a golden 
jubilarian. On the Sunday he said the Mass at this hostel and after- 
wards, without any prompting or leading questions from me, he 
volunteered the impression that he had never before received such 
a sense of the people praying with him at Mass. I should add that 
while I am preaching they either look patiently and resignedly 
bored, or else just get on with their Rosaries. 





THE CONVERSION OF ENGLAND 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, pp. 204, 383) 


Father Ripley writes: 

I am most grateful to Abbot Taylor for his encouraging obser- 
vations on my article on the conversion of England. But I cannot 
think that many will agree with him that “‘the vast mass of the clergy 
. .. have not the peculiar gifts or training needed for ‘putting the 
Faith across’ to critical, and perhaps hostile, audiences of un- 
believers”. The present growth of the Enquiry Class method of 
working for conversions is rapidly proving—if proof is needed—that 
“any priest who can give an ordinary Sunday instruction from the 
pulpit can give the kind of talk which makes a successful enquiry 
class. No specialist training is needed. Priests sometimes imagine 
that in speaking to non-Catholics they will be confronted with a 
hostile audience, difficult questions, etc. They fear that they will not 
give a good account of themselves and so let down the Church. 
Experience in a considerable number of parishes has proved these 
fears to be quite groundless. Straightforward, well-prepared, simple 
instructions of the kind that one would give to ill-instructed Catholics 
are all that is needed. The non-Catholics who come are already 
men of good will. The occasional heckler can be very easily warned 
off. Priests who have been diffident about starting a class have 
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invariably found that once they had begun their task was far easier 
and far more inspiring than they could ever have expected”’ (Enquiry 
Centres for non-Catholics ; C.M.S.). 


CoMPLINE IN ENGLISH 
(THe Ciercy Review, 1952, XXXVII, pp. 253-4) 


The Rev. D. M. Rochford, O.S.B., writes: 

One of your correspondents enquires for an example of Compline 
in English. This is a Benedictine church and for evening devotions 
we use, once a month, the Benedictine form of Compline in the 
vernacular. A card for this was published at Ramsgate Abbey long 
before the recent War. We believe it is now out of print, but for 
diocesan churches there is the C.T.S. pamphlet of Compline. Roman 
Compline has the additional attractions of Jn manus tuas and Nunc 
dimittis, which do not occur in the primitive form used by the Bene- 
dictines. We use a method similar to that of English Compline as 
broadcast by the B.B.C. The priest, preferably from the pulpit, 
starts by reading the Chapter and the Confiteor with the people. We 
sit to sing the psalms, stand to sing the hymn Te lucis. The rest, 
including the anthem of our Lady, is simply recited. 


PARISH CENSUS 


The Rev. B. C. Scantlebury, of St Patrick’s, Woolston, Southamp- 
ton, writes: 

I am trying to design a form for a parish census which can be 
distributed to the people and on which they themselves may supply 
all the necessary information. The published forms I have seen do 
not meet this need and I should be grateful if any of your readers 
could help, even to the extent of lending a specimen form. 


A MIsLEADING RUBRIC? 
“S” writes : 

In the Pars Hiemalis of the breviary the rubric governing the 
recitation of the first scheme of psalms for Lauds imposes these psalms 
for all ferias of the year, with the following exceptions: the weeks of 
Septuagesima, Sexagesima and Quinquagesima, and also common 
vigils. It is only when we turn to the rubric for the second scheme of 
psalms that we find another exception mentioned, viz. the ferias of 
Advent. Can this apparent anomaly be explained on any ground, 
liturgical or historical? 


PERMISSU SUPERIORUM 


PRINTED IN ENGLAND BY THE ANCHOR PRESS, LTD., TIPTREE, ESSEX. 
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THE CLERGY REVIEW 


Father Thurston 
By Joseph Crehan, S.J. 12/6 net 


“Father Crehan’s memoir—discreet but not ‘stuffy’, summary but not 


jejune—is extremely welcome. There is much in it that will be new to 


most people about Father Thurston’s earlier years: his relations with 
George Tyrrell, his work on the historical side of the liturgical revival. 
As a counsellor of souls I suppose he was virtually unknown except 
among those who personally profited, and Father Crehan’s pertinent 
chapter is enlightening.” DonaLp ATTWaTER in Blackfriars 


Edith Stein 


By Sister Teresia de Spiritu Sancto  15/-— net 


‘Rarely is the biography of a Carmelite nun so full of interest for the 
outside reader . . . excellently translated from the German into forth- 
right English, and with none of the religious frills which are irritating 
because purposeless. . . . The subject of the biography stands out very 
clearly and is not lost amid the multiplicity of matter concerning 
her.” Tablet 


Christ in the Liturgy 


By Dom Illtyd Trethowan 18/6 net 


‘*Here is a book of deep scholarship by an authority on its subject. ... 
The book is loaded with learning, but this does not detract from its 
readability for the general reader, for Dom Trethowan writes with a 
clarity and gentle humour.” ~—“Fr. W. J. RANDALL in the Catholic Times 


Moral and Pastoral 
Theology: A Summary 


By Henry Davis, S.J. 30/- net 


“We have no hesitation in saying that this Summary will be greatly 
helpful to and appreciated by English-speaking priests.” 


The Clergy Review 


SHEED & WARD LTD. 
110-I11 FLEET ST., LONDON, E.C.4 
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Essays on Church 
and State 


LORD ACTON 


An important group of the historian’s writings—covering an 
immensely wide range of subjects—is published for the first time in 
volume form on the fiftieth anniversary of his death. With an Intro- 
duction by Douglas Woodruff. 305. 


Florence 
EDWARD HUTTON 


“TI doubt if there is a living Englishman who knows Italy better 
than Mr Hutton.”—Raymond Mortimer. This is a new book 
by the author of Rome. Illustrated. 2Is. 


Historical Aspects of 


Organic Evolution 
PHILIP G. FOTHERGILL, B.Sc., Ph.D. 


“Puts Darwin’s work in its right place in the story of evolutionary 
theory.”—Church Times. *‘A serious, scholarly and highly successful 
attempt to set evolution in an historical frame.”’—Catholic Herald. 


What God has Joined | 
Together 


An Essay on Love by GUSTAVE THIBON 


*‘A fascinating analysis of man’s nature. . . . His comments and 
descriptions of [human love’s] various states show a startling and 
often poetic perception, strangely reminiscent of the poetry-of John 
Donne.”’— ohn o” London's. 10s. 6d. 


HOLLIS AND CARTER 
25 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 
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For All Catholic Books 


All new Books available on day 

of publication. Secondhand and 

rare Books on every subject. Stock 
of over 3 million volumes. 


Subscriptions taken for British and overseas Magazines 
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Gerrard 5660 (16 lines) *& Open 9-6 (including Saturdays) 
Nearest Station: Tottenham Court Road 
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T he 


ART & BOOK 
Shop 


Antique and modern candlesticks 


Crucifixes in metal and 
in carved and gilded wood 


Stations of the Cross 


Statues in carved wood 
and imitation ivory 


Repairs and restorations of all kinds undertaken 


28 ASHLEY PLACE, S.W.I (VIC 1502) 


opposite Westminster Cathedral 


Vii 
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CHURCH CONTRACTS DEPARTMENT 


St. William’s 


Dormanstown, Yorkshire 





Our Lady of Lourdes Memorial Chapel 


The design for furnishing this Chapel provided for the carved wood, 
decorated statue of Our Lady, the oak Altar, Reredos, panelling 
and benches. The scheme was completed with the votive stand, 
carpet, altar cover and special lighting effects. The sorbo kneelers 


were covered in blue rubber to match the carpet, etc., and ceiling 


and walls were decorated to tone in with the new furnishings. 


The complete scheme was designed and carried out by the Church 
Contracts Department. 





Write to: Anthony J. Bartlett 


BURNS OATES, 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1 














In the April issue oS 1s Carey Rosine wo explicit si our services 
are a reemeet by our clients. it Catholic work sa‘ rily com- 
pleted cludes: 

essed Sacrament, Copenhagen Street, London; Clapham College; 
Polish Church, n; Maryfield Convent, Roehampton; Mayfield 
College (in hand). 


For anything connected with pipe organs, tuning, restoration, electric 
blowers or new organs, consult 


N.P. MANDER Ltd., St. Peter’s Organ Works, London, EB. 2 


BIS. 0026 


JOHN HARDMAN STUDIOS 
ECCLESIASTICAL ARTISTS 
43 Newhall Hill Rookley, Shenley Hill 


Birmingham, 1 Radlett, Hertfordshire 
Tel. : Central 5434 Tel. : Radlett, Herts 6412 


SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/~, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 
and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 
ONDON, NEW COURT HOTEL, 45 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, 
.2. Every comfort; h. & c. and telephones each room. Good 
cuisine. Excellent communication. Brompton Oratory 10 mins. Tel.: 
BAYswater 1453. 
REED ORGANS, large selection reconditioned models suitable churches, 
home, etc. Overhauls. Electric Blowers fitted. R. F. Srevens, Ltp., 
Organ Works, 9 Leighton Place, London, N.W.5. 
UBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CLERGY REVIEW Per Annum, post free : 
ritish Commonwealth, 30s. sterling ; United States of America, $5. Sub- 
scriptions may be placed with any established bookseller or newsagent in 
any part of the world. Publishing Office : 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 
GZERELMEY LIMITED—the name known for nearly 100 years for the 
restoration and preservation of Churches. Stone, Brick, Timber, etc., 
are dealt with efficiently and economically. SZERELMEY WorkKS, Rotherhithe 
New Road, London, S.E.16. 
VESIMENTS are again being made at Downside Abbey. For Quotations 
write to The Vestment Sacristan, Downside Abbey, Nr. Bath. 
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house has been privileged 
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